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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Several  Lives  of  Mohammad  already  exist  in 
the  English  language.  Some  of  these  are  very 
well  adapted  to  interest  and  inform  those  for  whose 
use  they  were  written.  But  upon  examination  it 
was  not  found  that  any  of  them  possessed  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  being  adapted  to  the  people  of 
India.  Many  things  might  be  omitted  in  a work 
prepared  for  a European  public  which  an  Asiatic 
puplic  would  need  to  have  expressed  : and  many 
things  introduced  that  would  have  no  value  for  the 
latter.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  prepare 
another  Life  of  Mohammad,  with  special  reference 
to  the  state  of  mind  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  This  is  now  presented.  It 
appears  in  English  ; but  versions  of  it  in  the 
vernacular  tongues,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be 
issued.  In  preparing  it,  many  works  have  been 
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PREFACE. 


consulted  ; but  the  following,  and  especially  the 
first  three,  are  those  which  have  been  most  copiously 
used,  viz 

Bush’s  Life  of  Mohammad. 

Washington  Irving’s  do. 

Religious  Tract  Society’s  do. 

Sale’s  Koran  and  Preliminary  Treatise. 

Gibbon’s  History. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory. — Arabia  and  the  Arabs. 

Asia,  on  her  southern  border,  presents  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  three  great  peninsulas.  Of  these 
the  central  one  is  Hindusthan,  the  eastern  is  call- 
ed “ farther  India,”  and  the  western  is  known  as 
Arabia.  The  two  former  have  their  base  or  great- 
est breadth  towards  the  North,  and  diminish  in 
width  as  they  advance  southwardly.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  Arabia,  whose  greatest 
width  is  formed  by  its  southern  border;  its  east- 
ern and  western  limits  approaching  one  another 
as  they  go  northward,  thus  giving  to  the  country 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Hindusthan, 
being  reckoned  at  more  than  a million  of  square 
miles.  Its  southern  boundary,  washed  by  the 
Arabian  (or  Indian)  Sea,  measures  1,300  miles  ; 
its  greatest  length  from  North  to  South,  say  from 
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Palmyra  to  Aden,  is  more  than  1,500  miles.  If 
is  without  the  noble  rivers  of  Hindusthan,  indeed 
has  no  navigable  rivers  properly  its  own ; but  it 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Euphrates  for  its  eastern  border,  and  the 
Red  Sea  for  its  western. 

The  maritime  portions  of  this  country,  especi- 
ally those  that  lie  contiguous  to  the  Red  and  the 
Arabian  Seas,  possess  considerable  fertility  ; but 
the  remainder,  comprehending  by  far  the  larger 
part,  consists  of  vast  deserts  of  sand.  The  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia  constitute  its  peculiar  distinc- 
tion ; its  cultivable  districts  are  rather  to  be  view- 
ed as  exceptional  to  this  its  great  characteristic. 
In  other  countries  we  observe  that  the  arid  and 
sandy  regions  are  forsaken,  and  the  population 
concentrated  in  the  fertile  districts  ; but  the  po- 
pulation of  Arabia  is  found  inhabiting  the  deserts. 
The  cities  are  few  and  their  population  small. 
The. six  largest  towns  in  this  vast  country  do  not 
together  contain  150,000  inhabitants.  The  en- 
tire population  of  Arabia  is  about  ten  millions, 
or  only  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  Hindusthan. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  regions  bor- 
dering the  Indian  Ocean,  are  enriched  by  perio- 
dical rains  during  the  hot  months ; the  less  favor- 
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ed  regions  are  refreshed  by  the  heavy  dews  which 
fall  in  the  night;  the  deserts  have  their  springs 
which  are  known  to  the  experienced  traveler; 
and  by  the  aid  of  aqueducts  and  cisterns  their  ci- 
ties are  supplied  with  water.  The  miseries  of  the 
desert  between  Mecca  and  Bagdad  are  heighten- 
ed by  the  samiel  or  hot  blast,  which  suffocates  the 
traveler.  The  privation  of  many  blessings  com- 
! mon  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  brings 
into  special  prominence  and  appreciation  the  few 
j that  remain.  Scattered  here  and  there  through 
l the  ocean  of  sand  are  found  little  islands  of  green 
called  oases , where  a sufficiency  of  shade,  water, 
pasture  and  fruits,  invites  the  wandering  Arab  to 
I linger  long.  And  even  the  scorched  and  barren 
plains  of  the  desert  itself,  are  not  without  such 
plants  as  can  be  eaten  by  the  camels.  The 
mountains  and  valleys  abound  in  a great  variety 
of  rare  or  useful  productions,  such  as  the  castor 
oil  plant,  senna,  the  tamarind,  and  the  coffee 
shrub,  the  acacia  from  which  the  gum  arabic  is 
extracted,  the  palmtree,  dates  and  cocoanuts, 
the  fig,  the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  melon  and  the 
I cucumber,  with  almonds,  peaches,  pears  and  fil- 
berts. The  most  common  article  of  food  is  a 
I coarse  millet  called  dhourra.  The  hills  of  Arabia 
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Petrea  (the  country  towards  Palestine  and  Eygpt) 
are  inhabited  by  goats,  hyenas,  panthers,  jack- 
als, wolves  and  foxes.  The  gazelle,  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  zerboa  have  their  dwelling  in  the 
desert.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  for  their 
flesh. 

The  fame  of  the  Arabian  horse  is  universal ; 
one  breed  is  used  for  burdens,  and  a higher 
breed,  singularly  swift,  docile  and  hardy,  is  kept 
for  riding,  sharing  the  same  tent  with  the  rider, 
and  treated  as  tenderly  as  his  children.  The 
genealogies  of  these  are  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  it  is  said  that  the  line  of  descent  of 
some  of  them  may  be  traced  back  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  Arab  of  the  desert  places  his 
highest  felicity  in  his  horses,  and  is  so  attached 
to  them,  that  they  are  more  his  companions  than 
his  servants.  He  has  been  known  to  testify  grief 
as  great,  when  obliged  to  part  with  a favorite 
horse,  as  he  would  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
an  only  child. 

The  camel  is  also  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Arabian  traveler.  Formed  for  the  passage  of 
the  desert  by  the  structure  of  its  hoof,  and  by  the 
texture  of  its  mouth,  it  is,  as  they  express  it,  the 
ship  of  the  desert.  It  can  travel  for  days  without 
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eating  or  drinking,  and  is  the  principal  means 
of  transport  over  the  desert.  The  dromedary,  a 
lighter  breed  of  the  camel,  is  valued  for  its  swift- 
ness. The  ass  of  Arabia  rivals  the  horse,  both  in 
beauty  and  strength,  and  by  the  pilgrim  and  the 
soldier  is  often  preferred  to  the  horse,  as  hardier 
and  more  easily  fed. 

As  the  character  of  the  country  is  peculiar,  so 
is  that  of  its  inhabitants.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  unchanging  nature  of  Hindu  institutions  and 
customs,  the  same  from  generation  to  generation : 
but  this  unchangeableness  is  quite  as  strongly  the 
characteristic  of  the  Arabian  people.  The  Bedawi 
of  the  present  day,  and  his  ancestor  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  Job  or  Moses,  may  be  described  in 
the  same  terms.  For  nearly  4,000  years  they 
have  strictly  observed  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Foreign  influence,  w7hich  is  the  great  cause  of 
change,  (witness  the  changes  wrought  in  India  by 
the  successive  influxes  of  Brahmans,  Musalnyuis, 
Portuguese  and  English,)  has  been  but  little  felt 
in  Arabia,  owing  in  a measure  to  its  peculiar  geo-  • 
graphical  position.  This  country,  be  it  observed, 
no  where  borders  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Egypt  and  Palestine  divide  between  them  the 
Mediterranean  Coast  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
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Arabia,  and  thus  render  this  country  inland  from 
that  Sea.  It  is  doubtless  owing  in  some  measure 
to  this  circumstance,  that  Arabia  has-been  uni- 
formly exempt  from  those  mighty  shocks  and 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions,  that  mark  the  histo- 
ry of  the  nations  occupying  the  Mediterranean 
border.  It  lay  a little  off  the  high  road  that  con- 
querors chose  to  tread.  And  though  several 
have  turned  aside  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  it  into 
subjection,  yet  none  of  their  attempts  has  been  per- 
manently successful.  Neither  the  Assyrian  or  Me- 
dian Empire  ever  got  footing  among  the  Arabs. 
The  Persian  Monarchs,  though  they  were  their 
friends,  and  so  far  respected  by  them  as  to  have 
an  annual  present  of  frankincense,  yet  could 
never  make  them  tributary ; and  were  so  far  from 
being  their  masters,  that  Cambyses  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt,  was  obliged  to  ask 
leave  to  pass  through  their  territories ; and  when 
Alexander  had  subdued  that  mighty  empire, 
the  Arabians  had  so  little  apprehension  of  him 
that  they  alone,  of  all  neighboring  nations,  sent 
no  ambassadors  to  him.  None  of  the  Romans 
ever  penetrated  so  far  into  Arabia  as  yElius 
Gallus,  under  Augustus  Caesar ; yet  he  was  so  far 
from  subduing  it,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
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turn,  with  but  the  relic  of  his  forces.  Thus  the 
Arabians  have  ever  availed  themselves  of  their 
isolated  position  to  preserve  their  integrity  as  a 
race. 

The  Arabs  may  properly  be  called  a homoge- 
neous people.  The  population  of  Hindusthan 
is  exceedingly  diversified,  and  consists  of  sever- 
al races  possessing  strongly  marked  points  of  dif- 
ference. In  the  various  provinces  at  least  a score 
of  languages  are  spoken.  And  many  more  strik- 
ing points  of  difference  than  that  of  language, 
are  to  be  discerned  among  them.  But  the  Arabs 
are  essentially  one  people,  and  speak  one  lan- 
guage, the  Arabic. 

A prominent  feature  in  their  character,  is  the 
love  of  independence.  Arabia  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a number  of  prin- 
ces and  petty  lords,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a sort  of 
supreme  independent  power  founded  on  patriar- 
chal principles.  The  sway  of  the  father  of  a fa- 
mily, the  first  source  of  subordination  among 
men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  chiefly  felt 
among  the  Arabs.  Each  little  community  is  con- 
sidered as  a family  the  head  of  which  exercises 
paternal  authority  over  the  rest.  These  in  the 
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course  of  succession  or  migration  are  split  into 
several  branches  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without 
being  dependent  on  each  other  ; but  their  genea- 
logies are  carefully  counted,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with 
peculiar  deference.  The  republican  form  has 
never  been  known  in  Arabia  ; but  in  some  parts 
a form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election 
of  a great  sheik,  or  sheik  of  sheiks,  who  holds  a 
kind  of  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a 
certain  family,  out  of  wdiich  the  inferior  sheiks 
elect  one,  to  be  the  principal  sheik.  He  has  not 
however  power  to  summon  the  others  as  vassals. 
Each  of  these  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  the  ex- 
panse of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent  of 
every  other  human  power.  Any  difficulties  that 
arise  between  two  tribes  are  customarily  settled, 
not  by  reference  to  any  higher  power,  but  by  the 
sword.  Of  Arabia,  there  has  never  been  a king. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  more  settled  dis- 
tricts as  Sana  and  Muskat,  an  occasional  central- 
ization of  power  has  taken  place.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  Arab  race  has  ever  existed  in  a state 
of  independence.  And  with  reference  to  this  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  a pro- 
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phecy,  that  well  deserves  attention.  It  is  there  re- 
corded that  God  addressed  Abraham,  3,800  years 
ago,  in  these  words,  “As  for  Ishmael,  I have  heard 
I thee ; Behold  I h ve  blessed  him  and  will  make 
him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly  ; 
twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I will  make  him 
a great  nation.  And  he  will  be  a w ild  man ; his 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ; and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
i sence  of  all  his  brethren.”  The  descendants  of 
i Ishmael  are  the  modern  Arabs.* 

Fondness  for  war  has  undoubtedly  ever  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Arab  race.  The  most  trivi- 
al  things  have  often  proved  the  occasion  of  dead- 
ly feuds  between  families  or  tribes  ; and,  once 
originated,  their  feuds  are  almost  inextinguish- 
able. The  love  of  combat  is  connected  in  the 
Arab  with  the  love  of  rapine.  And  individual 
followers  are  always  ready  to  flock  in  considera- 
ble numbers  to  the  standard  of  some  successful 
warrior,  who  promises  either  daring  adventure  or 
rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  col- 
lect some  thousands  of  freebooters,  sufficient  to 

* Not  exclusively,  however.  Descendants  of  Cush, 
and  also  of  Joktan,  son  of  Eber,  settled  in  Arabia. 
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lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route 
near  which  they  hover.  On  that  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  on  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
tract  along  the  Euphrates,  large  moving  encamp- 
ments continually  pass  to  and  fro,  observing  the 
progress  of  the'  traveler  and  the  caravan,  and 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  favorable  junc- 
ture. 

Private  vengeance,  always  as  a right  admitted 
and  as  a practice  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and 
in  irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  greatest  height,  showing  that  they  are  em- 
phatically “ wild  men.”  Their  fastidious  pride 
leads  them  to  imagine  insults  where  none  were 
intended,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  less  than  blood 
as  an  expiation  for  those  imaginary  wrongs. 

Hospitality  and  generosity  are  virtues  often 
claimed  for  the  Arabs,  and  which  they  profess  to 
hold  in  great  admiration  ; but  until  these  virtues 
can  be  reconciled  with  a passion  for  plunder,  and 
a readiness  to  look  upon  a stranger  as  an  enemy, 
we  may  hesitate  to  admit  their  claim  to  possess 
them  in  any  distinctive  sense.  Perhaps  they  rea- 
son thus  : if  we  do  not  rob,  how  shall  we  have 
wherewith  to  exercise  generosity  ? Perhaps  the 
truth  is,  that  what  is  easily  acquired  is  easily  be- 
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stowed.  Parsimony  is  generally  found  in  connec- 
tion with  slow  and  laborious  acquisitions.  If  a 
man  has  nothing  whatever  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  an  Arab,  he  may  traverse  Arabia  with  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  security  and  meet  with  many 
a kindly  reception  by  the  way.  And  no  slight 
consideration  will  induce  an  Arab  to  betray  or 
forsake  one  who  has  eaten  of  his  bread  and  salt. 

The  art  of  eloquence  has  ever  been  held  in 
high  repute  among  the  Arabs,  and  been  cultivat- 
ed both  in  prose  and  verse.  Their  compositions 
are  remarkable  chiefly  for  proverb-like  senten- 
! tiousness.  Poetry  was  formerly  cultivated  by  them 
as  an  accomplishment  in  the  noblest  families, 
and  a great  poet  was  honored  as  the  historian, 
the  model  of  language,  the  expounder  of  morals, 
the  best  defender  and  the  highest  ornament  of 
his  tribe. 

Once  a year  the  poets  met  for  a month,  to 
spend  the  time  in  contests  for  distinction  in  poe- 
tic composition;  and  the  best  poems  were  laid  up 
in  some  honorable  place  of  deposit.  Seven  cele- 
brated poems,  the  Modhahalet,  or  golden  verses, 
were  written  in  gold  on  silken  paper  from  Egypt, 
and  hung  up  by  public  order  in  the  temple  at 
Mecca.  It  was  a saying  among  the  Arabs,  that 
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God  had  bestowed  four  peculiar  things  on  their 
nation,  viz  : “ turbans  instead  of  diadems,  tents 
instead  of  houses,  swords  instead  of  instruments 
and  poems  instead  of  written  laws.” 

The  Arabs  have  nothing  of  the  apathy  and  in- 
tellectual supineness  that  characterize  many  of 
the  Asiatic  nations.  Their  unyielding  soil,  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  cope  with  in  order  to  se- 
cure a livelihood,  their  desert  life,  these  tend  to 
give  them  fortitude  and  energy.  They  delight  in 
action  and  in  enterprize.  Their  mental  capaci- 
ties are  good  ; though  they  have  never  been  dis- 
ciplined and  developed  to  any  great  degree,  by 
right  cultivation. 

The  Arabic  language  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world.  In  many  respects  it 
claims  a preference  over  others,  as  being  very 
harmonious  and  expressive,  and  withal  so  copi- 
ous that  they  say  no  man  can  be  perfect  master 
of  it  in  its  largest  extent.  It  has  been  said  to 
contain  80  names  for  honey,  200  for  a serpent, 
500  for  a lion,  and  1,000  for  a sword  ; and  yet  it 
was  only  at  a late  period  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  introduced  among  them.  The  Arabic  charac- 
ter was  invented  by  a citizen  of  Irak,  in  the  6th 
century  of  Christ ; and  began  to  be  taught  in 
Mecca  soon  after  the  birth  of  Mohammad. 
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The  religion  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammad, 
(or  in  the  time  of  ignorance,  as  they  call  it)  was 
chiefly  gross  idolatry,  resembling  that  practised 
by  the  sect  of  the  Sabeans.  It  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  of  angels 
i and  the  images  of  angels,  whom  they  honored  as 
j inferior  deities,  and  whose  intercession  they  in- 
treated.  They  acknowledged  one  Supeme  God, 

1 the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  to  whom 
I they  even  made  offerings;  but,  as  Mohammad 
upbraidingly  said,  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  made 
to  God  were  few  and  mean  compared  with  those 
made  to  the  idols.  Thus  when  they  planted  fruit 
trees  or  sowed  a field,  they  divided  it  by  a line 
into  two  parts,  one  for  their  idols  and  one  for 
God ; if  any  of  the  fruit  happened  to  fall  from  the 
idol’s  part  into  that  of  God,  they  made  restitu- 
tion ; but  if  from  God’s  part  into  that  of  the  idols, 
ihey  made  no  restitution.  And  when  the  offering 
designed  for  God  happened  to  be  better  than  that 
designed  for  the  idol,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  an  exchange ; but  not  when  the  case  was 
otherwise. 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  generally  reverenc- 
ed by  the  whole  nation  ; but  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  each  tribe  to  choose  one  pe- 
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culiar  object  of  worship.  Thus  one  tribe  wor- 
shiped the  sun  especially ; another  the  planet 
Jupiter  ; another  Sirius  ; another  Mercury.  Of  the 
angels  or  intelligences  whom  they  worshiped,  the 
Koran  makes  particular  mention  of  three,  named 
Allat,  A1  Uzza  and  Manah,  whom  they  regarded 
as  goddesses,  calling  them  the  daughters  of  God  ; 
and  they  gave  these  names  not  only  to  the  angels, 
but  also  to  their  images,  which  they  supposed  to 
become  the  tabernacles  of  the  angels,  and  which 
they  worshiped  accordingly. 

There  was  an  image  of  Allat,  and  a temple 
consecrated  to  her  in  a place  called  Tayef.  In 
the  9th  year  of  the  Hejira,  Mohammad  sent  a 
force  to  that  place,  with  orders  to  destroy  the 
temple.  The  inhabitants  of  Tayef,  especially  the 
women,  were  in  great  grief  at  this  prospect,  and 
begged  as  a condition  of  peace  that  it  might  not 
be  destroyed  for  three  years.  Not  obtaining  this, 
they  implored  that  it  might  be  spared  for  a 
month ; but  they  could  not  obtain  even  a day’s 
respite.  A1  Uzza  was  worshiped  under  the  form 
of  a tree  called  the  Egyptian  thorn  or  Acacia. 
Khaled  Ebn  Walad  being  sent  by  Mohammad  to 
destroy  this  idol,  demolished  the  chapel,  and  cut- 
ting down  this  tree  or  image  burnt  it : he  also 
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slew  the  priestess,  who  ran  out  with  her  hair  dis- 
heveled and  her  hands  on  her  head  as  a suppliant. 
Manah  was  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a large 
stone,  which  was  likewise  destroyed  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Mohammad.  The  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  a word  signifying  to  flow,  because  of 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacrific- 
ed to  this  deity.  Five  other  idols  are  mention- 
ed by  name  in  the  Koran,  namely  Wadd,  Sa- 

Iwa,  Yaghuth,  Yauk  and  Nasr,  and  were  worship- 
ped, the  first  under  the  form  of  a man,  the  second 
under  that  of  a woman,  the  next  under  that  of 
a lion,  the  next  under  that  of  a horse,  and  the 
[last  under  that  of  an  eagle.  But  the  number  of 
idols  worshiped  by  the  Arabians  before  the  days 
of  Mohammad,  is  incalculable.  In  and  about  the 
Caaba,  (a  certain  famous  temple  in  Mecca,)  were 
360  idols  equaling  in  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
representing  men,  eagles,  lions,  antelopes  &c. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Hobal,  the  statue  of  a man 
made  of  red  agate,  with  a golden  hand  holding 
seven  arrows  ; it  was  originally  brought  from  Sy- 
ria by  Amru  Ebn  Lohai,  who  asserted  that  it 
would  procure  rain  whenever  necessary.  It  is 
| said  that  when  Mohammad  took  Mecca,  in  the  8th 
I year  of  the  Hejira,  he  found  in  the  Caaba,  and  des- 
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troyed  the  image  of  Abraham,  that  of  Ishmael  l 
and  those  of  many  angels  and  prophets  surround  fc 
ing  them  as  inferior  deities.  Besides  all  these  r 
were  domestic  idols,  one  or  more  to  every  family  a 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  do  homage  to  l 
as  often  as  they  left  their  home  or  re-entered  it.  i 
Caaba,  above  mentioned,  is  the  name  given  tc  i 
a very  ancient  temple  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  the!  1 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote:  i 
ages.  Centuries  before  Mohammad  was  born  and  i 
while  the  Arabs  were  yet  Pagans,  this  building:  I 
was  held  to  possess  a peculiar  sanctity ; pilgrim-!;  I 
ages  were  made  to  it  from  distant  regions  ; and  ; 
the  custody  of  it  was  regarded  as  Imparting  thel  i 
highest  distinction  to  a tribe.  It  is  an  oblong  ( 
massive  structure,  built  of  large  blocks  of  different! 
sized  stones,  joined  rudely  together,  and  is  about! 
24  cubits  in  length,  23  in  breadth,  and  27  in  height. 

It  has  but  one  door,  on  the  north  side,  seven  feetj 
above  the  ground,  wholly  plated  with  silver,  and! 
embellished  with  gilt  ornaments.  From  the  fact! 
that  the  door  is  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  it 
would  seem  to  have  not  been  originally  designed: 
for  a sacred  use ; but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining when  or  why  it  was  thus  appropriated. 
Near  the  door  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
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| Caaba,  about  4 feet  from  the  ground  is  the  cele- 
brated “ black  stone;  ”so  devoutly  kissed  by  every 
i pilgrim  visiting  the  city.  It  is  of  an  oval  form*, 
i about  7 inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a num- 
I ber  of  small  stones,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 

; well  joined  together  with  cement  and  perfectly 
smooth  ; appearing  as  if  the  original  stone  had 
been  broken  into  many  pieces  by  a violent  blow, 
and  then  united  again,  which  indeed  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  fact.  According  to  the  fabulous 
legends  of  the  Musalmans  the  “ black  stone  ” was 
brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
at  the  creation  of  the  world  ; and  was  then  of  a 
pure  white,  but  has  become  black  by  reason  of 
the  sins  of  men. 

One  most  cruel  custom  to  which  the  Arabs  were 
anciently  addicted,  was  the  offering  up  of  human 
sacrifices.  In  one  tribe  a boy  was  annually  sa- 
crificed as  a means  of  propitiating  the  deities.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  parents  to  make 
vows,  that  if  they  had  a certain  number  of  sons 
one  of  them  should  be  slain  as  a sacrifice.  It  is 
said  that  the  father  of  Mohammad  himself  was 
devoted  by  a rash  vow,  made  in  deprecation  of 
some  calamity,  but  was  ransomed  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  a hundred  camels. 
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Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to 
refer  to  another  inhuman  custom  which  had  been 
long  practised  by  the  Pagan  Arabs  when  Moham- 
mad began  to  preach  to  them, — -namely,  that  of 
burying  their  infant  daughters  alive.  Their  mo- 
tives for  this  were  similar  to  those  that  actuated 
the  inhabitants  of  Rajputana,  and  other  parts  of 
India  in  the  observance  of  the  same  barbarous 
custom.  They  wished  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
providing  for  them,  and  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  making  an  honorable  disposal  of  them  in 
marriage.  As  to  the  mode  of  this  infanticide,  it 
is  said  that  when  an  Arab  intended  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  infant  daughter,  he  would  suffer  her  to 
live  till  the  age  of  6 years  ; he  would  then  say  to 
his  wife, <l  perfume  her  and  adorn  her  that  I may 
carry  her  to  her  mothers  which  being  done,  the 
father  would  lead  her  to  a pit  dug  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  commanded  her  to  look  down  into  it, 
would  push  her  into  it  headlong;  afterwards  he 
would  fill  up  the  pit  and  make  it  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  ground.  There  was  a certain  mountain 
near  Mecca,  where  the  tribe  of  Koreish  used  to 
bury  their  daughters  alive. 

In  a part  of  Arabia  called  Arabia  Petrea,  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea,  there  exists  ! 
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a valley,  with  high  precipitous  and  rocky  moun- 
tains on  either  side.  Here  are  found  many  beau- 
tiful temples  of  Grecian  workmanship,  once  de- 
dicated to  the  various  gods  of  Greece,  but  now 
in  a state  of  ruin  and  desolation.  These  are  the 
| remains  of  a city  that  was  called  Petra,  or  the  city 
of  rock,  because  the  principal  edifices  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  Thus  it  appears  a portion 
! of  Arabia  had  received  the  gods  and  religious 
customs  of  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a book  in  the  Bible  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  a certain  Arabian  named  Job,  who 
lived  about  1,500  years  before  Christ.  There  is 
evidence  in  this  book  that  idolatry  was  even  then 
practised  in  Arabia,  though  Job  himself  was  a ser- 
vant of  the  true  God.  As  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  the  state  of  society  in  those  days,  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  are  sub- 
joined. 

‘‘There  was  a man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose 
name  was  Job  : and  that  man  was  perfect  and  up- 
right and  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschewed 
evil.  2 And  there  were  born  unto  him  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters.  3 His  substance  also  was 
seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels, 
and  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred 
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she  asses,  and  a very  great  household  ; so  that  this 
man  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east. 
4 And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses, 
every  one  his  day  ; and  sent  and  called  for  their 
three  sisters  to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them.  5 And 
it  was  so,  when  the  days  of  their  feasting  were 
gone  about  that  Job  sent  and  sanctified  them,  and 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all  ; for 
Job  said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned, 
and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.  Thus  did  Job 
continually.” 

“13  And  there  was  a day  when  his  sons  and 
his  daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in 
their  eldest  brother’s  house  : 14  And  there  came 

a messenger  unto  Job,  and  said,  The  oxen  were 
plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding  besides  them  : 15 
And  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them,  and  took  Jhem 
away  : yea,  they  have  slain  the  servants  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword ; and  I only  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee.  16  While  he  was  yet  speaking 
there  came  also  another,  and  said,  The  fire  oi 
God  is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath  burned  up  tin 
sheep,  and  the  servants,  and  consumed  them  ; anc 
I only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  17  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another,  ant 
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said,  The  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and 
fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them  away, 
yea,  and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  , and  I only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 
IS  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also 
another,  and  said,  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
j were  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest 
brother’s  house  : 19  And,  behold,  there  came  a 

' great  wind  from  the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four 
I corners  of  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  young 
men,  and  they  are  dead  ; and  I only  am  escaped 
alone  to  tell  thee.  29  Then  Job  arose,  and  rent 
his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  worshiped.  21  And  said, 
Naked  came  1 out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  na- 
ked shall  I return  thither  : the  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ; blessed  be  the  name  of 
th%Lord.  22  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor 
charged  God  foolishly.” 

Abraham  and  Ishmael  have  been  mentioned^ 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  for  authen- 
tic testimony  concerning  these  persons,  a brief  ac- 
count, derived  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  will  now 
| be  given.  Abraham  was  a native  of  Mesopota- 
| mia,  to  whom  the  Lord  God  appeared  and  gave  a 
command  that  he  should  forsake  his  father’s  house 
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and  his  fellow  countrymen  (who  were  mostly  ido- 
laters,) and  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Judea.  He  obeyed  and  went 
forth  trusting  in  God.  God  informed  him  that  he 
should  have  a numerous  posterity,  who  should 
possess  that  land,  should  enjoy  the  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  God,  and  eventually  be  the  means  of  bless- 
ing all  mankind.  Abraham’s  first  son  was  born 
of  a bond-woman  ; he  received  the  name  of  Ish- 
rnael,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  circumcised. 
Abraham  had  afterwards  another  son,  born  in  wed- 
lock, of  his  wife  Sarah,  who  received  the  name  of 
Isaac,  and  whose  offspring  it  was  that  inhabited 
Judea  and  enjoyed  the  blessing  God  had  promised 
to  Abraham.  As  for  Ishmael  he  was  carried  by 
his  mother  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  where  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  married  an  Egyptian  female, 
and  became  the  father  of  a numerous  posterity. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  however  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia  at  the  time  of  Mohammad’s 
appearance,  were  all  idolaters.  When  the  Ro- 
mans, A.  D.  70,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards when  they  banished  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants of  Judea,  multitudes  of  Jews  took  refuge  in 
Arabia.  These  refugees  were  industrious,  active 
and  aspiring  ; they  built  many  synagogues  ; sue- 
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ceeded  in  making  many  proselytes  from  among 
the  pagan  Arabs  ; got  possession  of  several  towns 
and  fortresses  ; and  history  makes  mention  even 
of  certain  kings  of  Yemen,  who  were  zealous  Jews. 

Christianity  had  likewise  made  some  progress 
among  this  nation,  before  Mohammad.  This  pro- 
bably was  one  of  the  first  countries  visited  by  the 
preachers  of  Christianity,  after  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  spent  some  years  in  Arabia,  immediately 
after  his  conversion.  But  while  history  furnishes 
us  with  ample  delineations  of  the  progress  made  by 
Christianity  in  other  countries  of  Asia  lying  conti- 
! guous  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Asia,  Africa 
i and  Europe,  and  even  in  kingdoms  lying  remote 
from  that  sea,  such  as  India,  Parthia,  and  Britain, 
we  have  but  few  notices  of  its  triumphs  in  Arabia. 
We  only  know  that  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
cution to  which  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire became  subject,  many  of  them  were  induced 
to  flee  to  Arabia,  and  enjoy  the  security  furnished 
by  its  unfrequented  wastes.  Doubtless  missiona- 
ries were  sent  into  Arabia  and  to  some  extent  ef- 
i forts  were  made  for  its  evangelization  at  various 
periods  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  know  that  Origen  visited  Arabia 
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and  had  correspondence  with  Christian  churches 
there.  Eight  tribes  and  the  people  of  two  pro- 
vinces are  mentioned  as  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and 
their  nomadic  mode  of  life  were  serious  obstacles 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  es- 
pecially to  its  perpetuation  ; and  the  probability  is 
that  Arabia  was  never  Christianized  to  any  thing 
like  the  degree  to  which  Egypt,  Numidia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Italy  werp.  This  appears  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  primitive  idolatry  continued  to  be 
the  prevalent  religion  till  the  time  of  Mohammad 
A.D.  600.  But  there  is  one  fact  we  too  well 
know,  namely  that  from  the  fourth  to  thet  sixth 
centuries,  the  disciples  of  Christianity  there  as 
elsewhere  fell  from  their  primitive  zeal,  consecra- 
tion and  faith  ; grieved  the  Holy  Spirit ; became 
divided  into  opposite  parties  ; and  adopted  many 
superstitious  notions  and  idolatrous  practices.  In- 
stead of  being  the  light  of  the  world  they  only  ad- 
ded to  the  darkness  of  the  world.  While  obedient 
to  the  command  of  God  and  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  master,  nothing  could  resist  them 
and  the  word  of  God  wdiich  they  preached  prov- 
ed itself  in  many  a land  to  be  mightier  than 
the  mightiest  of  earthly  potentates.  But  when 
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they  neglected  the  Bible,  taking  for  their  guide 
instead  thereof  the  erroneous  precepts  of  foolish 
and  presumptuous  men,  God  withdrew  his  favor 
from  them,  and  left  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
apostacy.  And  God  suffered  Mohammad  and  the 
successors  of  Mohammad  to  enjoy  the  success 
which  they  did,  in  order  to  make  known  his  in- 
dignation against  the  degenerate  Christians  of 
those  days,  and  to  intimate  to  the  church  of  future 
times  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Life  of  Mohammad. 

Mohammad  was  descended,  through  a line  of 
ancestors  whose  names  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Arabian  genealogies,  from  the  founder  of  the 
Koreish,  the  noblest  of  their  tribes  ; and  he  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Hashem.  Hashem’s  son, 
Abdol  Motalleb,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  years.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  Abdol- 
lah,  married  Amina,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Waheb.  These  were  the  parents  of  Mohammad, 
who  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
570.  His  father  died,  either  before  his  birth,  or, 
during  his  infancy  ; and  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  As  he  inherited  no  larger 
fortune  than  five  camels  and  a female  slave  of 
Ethiopia,  he  was  left,  in  his  childhood,  to  the 
care  of  his  grandfather,  who,  at  his  death,  intrust- 
ed the  orphan  to  his  son  Abu-Taleb,  on  whom 
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the  honours  and  the  wealth  of  the  family  then  de- 
volved. The  uncle  trained  the  youth,  at  a pro- 
per age,  to  the  business  of  a merchant  traveler. 
He  continued  in  the  employ  of  his  uncle  till  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  ; and  this  is  all  that  is 
known  of  his  early  history.  The  Moslem  writers, 
in  order  to  represent  the  birth  of  Mohammad  their 
prophet,  as  equally  marvellous  with  that  of  Moses 
or  of  Christ  the  ancient  messengers  of  God,  and 
his  predecessors,  have  reported  a tissue  of  asto- 
nishing prodigies  said  to  have  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  that  event.  His  birth  they  say  was  ac- 
companied by  a stream  of  light  that  illuminated 
all  the  castles,  towns  and  villages  of  Syria  ; the 
waters  of  the  lake  Sawa  were  entirely  dried  up,  so 
that  a city  was  built  upon  its  bottom  ; an  earth- 
quake threw  down  fourteen  towers  of  the  king  of 
Persia’s  palace  ; the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  was 
extinguished  ; and  all  the  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the 
moon  and  stars* were  expelled,  nor  could  they  ever 
after  animate  idols  or  deliver  oracles  on  earth. 
They  say  furthermore  that  the  babe,  as  soon  as  it 
came  into  the  world,  fell  on  his  knees,  raised  his 
hands  toward  heaven,  and  uttered  in  a loud,  clear 
tone  the  words,  “ God  is  great  ; there  is  only  one 
| God  ; and  I am  his  prophet.”  By  these  and  many 
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other  supernatural  signs,  equally  astounding,  is  the 
prophet’s  nativity  said  to  have  been  marked.  But 
in  support  of  these  wonderful  declarations,  there  is 
not  a particle  of  evidence.  And  indeed  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  they  were  first  made  at  a period  long- 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Mohammad.  If  such 
things  had  happened,  so  startling,  so  public  and 
so  universal,  the  memory  of  them  would  have  re- 
mained among  the  people,  and  prepared  them  to 
receive  the  message  of  Mohammad.  And  when 
asked,  as  he  so  often  was,  for  proofs  of  his  divine 
mission,  in  default  of  present  miracles  he  would 
have  referred  to  the  marvels  that  attended  his 
birth.  But  this  he  never  did. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  entered  the  service 
of  Cadijah,  a lady  of  the  same  tribe,  and  widow 
of  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Mecca  ; and  in  her 
service,  he  traveled  with  her  camels  and  her  mer- 
chandize to  the  great  fair  of  Damascus.  To  this 
lady  he  so  commended  himself  by  his  engaging 
qualitiesi  that,  in  three  years,  she  became  his  wife. 
By  this  marriage,  Mohammad  was  raised  to  a si- 
tuation becoming  his  birth  and  his  connections  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  call  to  mind  that  his  immediate  ancestors 
had  been  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  There  is  no 
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reason  for  supposing  that  he  discontinued  his  tra- 
vels after  his  marriage. ' He  was  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  men  of  all  religions,  and  of  various 
nations  ; and  he  obtained  th*at  knowledge  of  opini- 
| ons,  and  of  the  state  of  the  surrounding  govern- 
ments, with  their  religious  and  political  institu- 
tions, of  which  he  made  use  in  the  solitary  medi- 
tations of  later  years. 

From  the  age  of  25  to  that  of  40  years,  nothing 
remarkable  distinguished  his  history.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  interval  however,  that  he  meditated  and 
matured  the  bold  design  of  palming  a new  religion 
upon  the  world.  . This  therefore  becomes,  in  its 
| result,  the  most  important  period  in  his  whole 
life.  But  the  circumstances  which  first  suggested 
it,  the  peculiar  train  of  reflection  which  went  to 
cherish  it,  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  accom- 
plish by  it,  together  with  the  real  agencies  employ- 
I ed  in  bringing  it  forward,  are  all  matters  wrapt  in 
! impenetrable  mystery. 

Having  at  length  (A.  D.  609)  after  years  of  de- 
liberation, ripened  all  his  plans,  Mohammad  pro- 
j ceeded  in  the  most  gradual  and  cautious  manner 
i to  put  them  in  execution.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  habit  of  retiring  daily  to  a certain  cave 
! in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  called  the  cave  of  Ilera, 
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for  the  professed  purpose  of  spending  his  time  in 
fasting,  prayer  and  meditation.  The  important 
crisis  having  arrived,  he  began  to  break  to  his  wife, 
on  returning  home  in  the  evening,  the  solemn  in- 
telligence of  supernatural  visions  and  voices  with 
which  he  was  favored  in  his  retirement.  At  length 
he  repeated  to  her  a passage  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  a part  of  a divine  revelation,  recently  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  ministry  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
On  the  memorable  night,  called  sometimes  “El 
Kadr  ” or  the  night  of  the  divine  decrees,  be- 
tween the  23rd  and  24th  of  Ramadan,  according  to 
Mohammad,  the  angel  appeared  to  him  in  glorious 
form  and  communicated  the  happy  tidings  of  his 
mission,  in  these  words,  “ Oh  Mohammad  thou  art 
the  Apostle  of  God,  and  I am  the  Angel  Gabriel.” 
“Read,”  continued  the  angel,  exhibiting  a silken 
cloth,  covered  with  written  characters.  The 
prophet  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  read. 
“Read,”  repeated  the  angel,  “ read  in  the  name 
of  thy  Lord,  who  hath  created  all  things  ; who  hath 
created  man  of congealed  blood.  Read,  by  thy 
most  beneficent  Lord,  who  hath  taught  the  use  of 
the  pen;  who  teacheth  man  that  which  he  knoweth 
not.”  When  the  story  of  this  surprising  interview 
was  related  to  Cadijah,  she  is  said  to  have  ex- 
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pressed  her  belief  by  declaring  that  Mohammad 
would  one  day  become  the  prophet  of  his  nation. 
She  immediately  imparted  what  she  had  heard  to 
one  Waraka,  her  cousin,  who  also  professed  bis 
belief,  though  he  is  not  reckoned  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mohammad. 

After  this,  Mohammad  persevered  in  that  retired 
and  austere  kind  of  life  which  tends  to  beget  the 
reputation  of  pre-eminent  sanctity  and  ere  long  had 
his  servant,  Zeid  Ebn  Hareth,  added  to  the  list  of 
proselytes.  He  rewarded  the  faith  of  Zeid  by 
I giving  him  his  freedom  ; and  it  has  hence  become 
a rule  with  Musalmans,  to  enfranchise  such  of 
their  slaves  as  embrace  the  religion  of  Moham- 
mad ; a rule,  however,  not  always  observed. 

Thus  Mohammad’s  first  converts  were  his  wife 
and  slave. 

The  third  was  AH,  son  of  his  uncle  and  guar- 
dian Abu-Taleb,  and,  at  that  time,  a boy.  The 
fourth  was  Abu-Beker,aman  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  greatest  influence  in  Mecca.  By 
Abu-Beker’s  persuasion,  Othman,  Abdal-Rahman, 
Saad,  Al-Zobeir,  and  several  leading  men  of  Mec- 
ca, were  induced  to  join  him.  These  disciples  of 
his  religion  became  the  main  supporters  of  his 
authority,  and  the  bravest  of  his  warriors.  For 
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Abu-Beker’s  help  on  this  occasion,  Mohammad 
styled  him  Abd’Allah  (servant  of  God),  Al-tzed- 
dik  (the  righteous),  and  Atik,  the  preserved  (from 
hell-fire). 

For  three  years,  Mohammad  continued  to  teach 
his  doctrines  in  private  only,  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Koreish.  During  this 
time,  he  professed  to  have  received  many  revela- 
tions from  heaven.  At  length,  he  felt  so  strong 
in  the  support  of  Abu-Beker,  and  in  the  number 
of  his  followers,  that  he  resolved  to  declare  to  his 
relations  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  make 
known  his  mission  to  them.  With  this  view  he 
directed  his  cousin  Ali  to  make  ready  an  enter- 
tainment, to  which  all  the  descendants  of  Abdol 
Motalleb  were  invited.  About  forty  of  them  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  invitation  being  re- 
peated, and  again  accepted,  Mohammad  addressed 
them  in  the  following  words  : — “ I know  no  man 
in  A1  Jezeirah  al  Arab,  who  can  make  to  his  rela- 
tions a better  proposal  than  what  I now  make  to 
you.  I offer  you  the  happiness  both  of  this  world, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  God  Almighty 
hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto  him  ; who 
therefore  among  you  will  be  my  vizir  (or  minister) 
and  my  brother  V’  | 
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They  all  hesitated  or  declined  ; then  Ali  rose 
up,  and  said — “ O prophet  of  God!  I will  be  thy 
vizir,  I will  beat  out  the  teeth,  pull  out  the  eyes, 
rip  open  the  bellies,  and  cut  off  the  legs  of  all  who 
shall  dare  to  oppose  thee!”  Mohammad  em- 
braced Ali  with  great  tenderness,  and  said  to  those 
who  were  present — “ This  is  my  brother,  my  de- 
puty, and  my  khalif;  therefore  submit  to  him,  and 
obey  him.”  The  company  only  laughed  at  him, 
saying  to  Abu-Taleb,  ‘‘Thou  must  now  obey 
thine  own  son.” 

Mohammad  now  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
in  public.  His  piercing  wit  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, combined  with  great  strength  of  memory, 
had  been  improved  by  travel,  and  by  solitary 
thought  ; and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
fascination  of  his  address,  were  so  great  that  he 
was  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people.  But 
he  so  severely  condemned  their  idolatry  and  their 
perverseness,  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they 
declared  themselves  his  enemies. 

Some  called  him  a magician  and  a sorcerer  ; 
others,  a silly  retailer  of  old  fables  ; and  others 
directly  charged  him  with  being  a liar  and  an  im- 
postor. The  Koran  contains  frequent  allusions  to 
!the  profane  and  contemptuous  treatment  shown 
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towards  Mohammad  at  this  time.  The  following 
are  some  of  them.  “The  Meccans  say,  Oh  thou, 
to  whom  the  admonition  (the  Koran)  hath  been 
sent  down,  thou  art  certainly  possessed  with  a 
devil  : wouldst  thou  not  have  come  unto  us  with 
an  attendance  of  angels,  if  thou  hadst  spoken  the 
truth  ? Answer,  we  send  not  down  the  angels  but 
on  a just  occasion.”  (Koran  Ch,  G.)  “They  say, 
this  is  a piece  of  sorcery,  and  we  believe  not  there- 
in. And  they  say,  Had  this  Koran  been  sent  down 
unto  some  great  man  in  either  of  the  two  cities 
(Mecca  or  Medina)  we  would  have  received  it.” 
(Ch.  43.)  “The  time  of  giving  up  their  account 
draweth  night  unto  the  people  of  Mecca.  No  ad- 
monition cometh  unto  them  from  the  Lord,  but 
when  they  hear  it  they  turn  it  to  sport.  They  say, 
the  Koran  is  a confused  heap  of  dreams ; nay,  he 
hath  forged  it.”  (Ch.  21.)  “And  the  unbelievers  , 
say,*this  Koran  is  no  other  than  a forgery  which  he 
hath  contrived  ; and  other  people  have  assisted 
him  therein ; but  they,  utter  an  unjust  thing  and  a 
falsehood.  They  also  say,  These  are  fables  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  hath  caused  to  be  written 
dowrn ; and  they  are  dictated  unto  him  morning 
and  evening.  Say,  He  hath  revealed  it  w’ho 
knoweth  the  secrets  in  heaven  and  earth.  And  J 
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they  say,  What  kind  of  an  apostle  is  this  ? He 
eateth  food  and  walketh  in  the  streets  as  we  do. 
The  ungodly  also  say,  Ye  follow  no  other  than  a 
man  who  is  distracted.”  (Ch.  25.)  “When  our 
evident  signs  are  rehearsed  unto  them,  the  unbe- 
lievers say  of  the  truth,  This  is  a manifest  piece  of 
sorcery.  Will  they  say,  Mohammad  hath  forged  it? 
Answer,  If  I have  forged  it,  verily,  ye  will  not  ob- 
tain for  me  any  favor  from  God  : he  well  knoweth 
the  injurious  language  which  ye  utter  concerning 
it.  I follow  no  other  than  what  is  revealed  unto 
me,  neither  am  I any  more  than  a public  waraer. 
(Ch.  46.) 

The  most  High  himself  was  brought  in,  confirm- 
ing by  an  oath  the  truth  of  his  mission.  “I  swear 
by  that  which  ye  see  and  which  ye  see  not,  that 
this  is  the  discourse  of  an  honorable  apostle,  and 
not  the  discourse  of  a poet : How  little  do  ye  be- 
lieve ! Neither  is  it  the  discourse  of  a soothsa^r  ; 
how  little  are  ye  admonished  ! It  is  a revelation 
from  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.  If  Mohammad  had 
forged  any  part  of  these  discourses  concerning  us, 
verily,  we  had  taken  him  by  the  right  hand  and  had 
cut  in  sunder  the  vein  of  his  heart.”  (Koran,  Ch. 
49.)  “May  he  be  cursed  who  hath  used  contu- 
melious expressions  to  ridicule  the  Koran.  I will 
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cast  him  to  be  burned  in  hell.”  (Ch.  74.)  “Verily 
we  have  prepared  for  the  believers  chains  and  col- 
lars and  burning  fire.”  (Ch.  11.) 

That  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
disconcert  Mohammad,  was  the  demand  repeated- 
ly made  upon  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  mission 
by  working  a miracle.  “ Moses  and  Jesus  and  the 
rest  of  the  Prophets,”  said  his  hearers,  “ accord- 
ing to  thine  own  doctrine,  wrought  miracles  to 
prove  themselves  sent  of  God.  Now  if  thou  be  a 
prophet,  and  greater  than  any  that  were  before  thee, 
as  thou  boastest,let  us  see  a miracle  from  thee  also. 
Do  thou  make  the  dead  to  rise,  the  dumb  to  speak, 
the  deaf  to  hear ; or  do  thou  make  thee  a house 
of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels  and  costly  furniture  ; 
or  let  us  see  the  book  which  thou  allegest  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven,  or  the  angel  which  thou 
sayest,  brings  it  unto  thee  and  we  will  believe.” 
Th%  natural  and  not  unreasonable  demand,  he  i 
had,  as  we  learn  from  the  Koran,  several  ways  of 
evading.  “The  infidels  say,  unless  a sign  be  sent 
unto  him  from  the  Lord,  we  will  not  believe. 
Thou  art  commissioned  to  be  a preacher  only  and 
not  a worker  of  miracles.”  (Koran  Ch.  13.) 1 
“Answer,  signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone  ; 
and  I am  no  more  than  a public  preacher.”  At 
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another  time  he  tells  them  that  those  who  had  seen 
the  .miracles  of  the  former  prophets  had  despised 
them,  wherefore  God  would  work  no  more. 
Again,  that  those  whom  God  had  ordained  to  be- 
lieve, should  believe  without  miracles,  while  the 
unelected  would  not  believe  though  ever  so  many 
miracles  were  wrought  before  them.  “ And 
though  we  had  sent  down  angels  unto  them,  and 
the  dead  had  spoken  unto  them,  they  would  not 
have  believed  unless  God  had  so  pleased.”  (Ch.  6.) 
At  a later  period,  when  he  was  at  Medina  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  had  a more  summary  wray  of 
! solving  all  difficulties  arising  from  this  source,  for 
| his  doctrine  then  was  that  God  had  formerly  sent 
Moses  and  Jesus  with  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, and  yet  men  would  not  believe,  and  therefore 
he  had  now  sent  him,  a prophet  of  another  order, 
commissioned  to  enforce  belief  by  the  power  of 
the  sword. 

By  some  of  the  more  credulous  of  Mohammad’s 
followers,  there  are,  it  is  true,  several  miracles 
attributed  to  him ; as,  that  he  clave  the  moon 
asunder  ; that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him  ; that 
water  flowed  from  between  his  fingers  ; that  the 
stones  saluted  him  ; that  a beam  groaned  to  him  ; 
that  a camel  complained  to  him  ; and  that  a shoul- 
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der  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poison- 
ed ; together  with  several  others.  But  these  mira- 
cles were  never  alleged  by  Mohammad  himself  nor 
are  they  maintained  by  any  respectable  Moslem 
writer.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  never  referred 
to  in  the  Koran,  and  that  the  Koran  indeed  de- 
clares that  Mohammad  came  without  miracles,  may 
suffice  to  show  that  they  are  the  inventions  of  a 
later  age. 

Though  Abu-Taleb  was  not  himself  a convert, 
he  protected  his  nephew  from  the  enmity  of  the 
people.  The  principal  men  of  his  tribe  threaten- 
ed a grievous  quarrel  with  him  if  he  did  not  per- 
suade his  nephew  to  give  up  his  preaching. 

The  uncle  urged  him  to  desist  ; but  Moham- 
mad replied — “If  they  set  the  sun  against  me  on 
my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  I will  not 
give  up.”  His  uncle  promised  to  support  him, 
though  the  people  of  his  tribe  determined  that  he 
and  all  his  followers  should  be  driven  from  the 
city.  They  cruelly  persecuted  them.  But  his 
uncle  Hamya,  and  also  Omar,  a man  of  high 
character,  who  had  strongly  opposed  him,  were 
added,  about  this  time,  to  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents. Still  the  persecution  continued  so  hot 
that  some  of  his  most  distinguished  followers  were 
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forced  to  flee,  in  separate  companies,  to  the  na- 
jashi  (king)  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Red  Sea  ; by  this  prince  they  were  so  favour- 
ably received,  that  he  refused  to  give  them  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  and  even  offered  an 
asylum  to  all  their  brethren  that  might  choose  to 
come . 

Alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine,  the 
Koreish  entered  into  a solemn  league  against  the 
Hashemites  and  the  family  of  Abdul  Mottalleb,  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  contract  no  marriages 
with  them,  and  have  no  communication  with  them ; 
and  to  give  it  the  greater  sanction  reduced  it  to 
writing  and  laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  This  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Mohammad’s  mission.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  tribe  became  divided  into  two 
factions  ; the  family  of  Hashem,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  Mohammad’s  uncles,  putting  them- 
selve  under  Abu-Taleb  as  their  head,  and  the 
other  party  ranging  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  Abu-Sofian.  This  league  however  was  not 
successful  in  stifling  Mohammadanism.  Abu- 
Taleb,  who  presided  in  the  government  of  Mecca, 
had  sufficient  power  to  defend  his  nephew  Moham- 
mad, from  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  After  this 
separation  had  lasted  some  years,  Mohammad  told 
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his  uncle  that  God  had  manifested  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  league  which  had  been  made, by  send- 
ing a worm  to  eat  out  every  word  of  the  instru- 
ment, save  only  the  name  of  God.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance Mohammad  had  probably  received 
some  private  notice.  Abu-Taleb  went  immediately 
to  the  Koreish  and  informed  them  of  it  ; offering 
if  it  proved  false,  to  deliver  his  nephew  up  to 
them  ; but  in  case  it  were  true,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  annul  the 
league  which  they  had  made  against  the  Hashem- 
ites.  They  acquiesced,  and  repairing  to  the 
Caaba,  inspected  the  document ; when  to  their  great 
astonishment  they  found  it  to  be  as  Abu-Taleb  had 
said.  The  league  wras  thereupon  declared  void. 

In  the  same  year,  namely  the  tenth,  Abu-Taleb 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  without  leaving  any  evi- 
dence that  can  be  relied  upon,  of  having  embraced 
his  nephew’s  doctrines.  Soon  after,  Mohammad 
lost  his  wife  Kadijah,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  The  Mohammadans  have  marked  this  as 
“ The  year  of  mourning.” 

After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  wife, 
Mohammad  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Koreish, 
from  which  he  had  previously  found  a shelter  in 
the  castles  of  Abu-Taleb.  From  this  storm  of  per- 
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secution,  he  first  betook  himself  to  Tayif  accom- 
panied by  Zeid,  his  former  servant.  Two  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  to  whom  he  applied  for  protec- 
tion, received  him  coldly,  if  not  with  contempt. 
He  stayed  in  their  town  for  a month,  and  gained 
but  few  converts.  He  returned  to  Mecca,  under 
the  protection  of  Al-Motaam.  Amidst  many  in- 
sults and  dangers  he  preached  to  the  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia,  against  their  idols.  Among 
the  proselytes  whom  he  gained  by  these  bold 
efforts  were  six  men  of  the  tribe  ofKhazrai  from 
Yathrab  (Medina)  a city  chiefly  occupied,  at  that 
; time,  by  this  tribe  and  another,  that  of  Al-Aws. 
i On  their  return  home,  these  converts  spread  the 
new  religion  among  their  fellow-citizens.  These 
men  are  spoken  of  by  the  Moslem  writers  as  Al- 
Ansar  (supporters.)  Ten  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Khazrai,  and  two  of  the  tribe  of  Aws,  met  Mo- 
hammad on  the  hill  of  Al-Akaba,  to  the  north  of 
Mecca.  There  they  pledged  their  fidelity  to  him. 
He  sent  back  with  them  Musab,  one  of  his  disci- 
ples, to  teach  them  his  religion  more  fully.  The 
teacher  was  so  successful  that  a chief  man  of  the 
city,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Aws,  and  some  por- 
tion of  nearly  every  family  in  the  city,  were  soon 
added  to  the  followers  of  the  Koran. 
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It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  that 
Mohammad  was  favored,  according  to  his  own 
account,  with  the  celebrated  night  journey  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the  1 
seventh  heaven  under  the  conduct  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  seventeenth  Chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  commences  thus  : “ Praise  be 

unto  him  who  transported  his  servant  by  night 
from  the  sacred  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  farther 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  the.  circuit  of  which  we  have 
blessed,  that  we  might  show  him  some  of  our  signs; 
for  God  is  he  who  heareth  and  seeth.”  This  idle 
and  extravagant  tale,  which  is  not  related  in  the  1 
Koran,  but  handed  down  by  tradition,  was  proba- 
bly devised  by  him  in  order  to  raise  his  reputa- 
tion as  a saint,  and  to  put  himself  more  nearly  1 
upon  a level  with  Moses,  with  whom  God  con- 
versed, face  to  face,  in  the  holy  mount. 

iC  As  I was  within  the  inclosure  of  the  Kaaba, 
(or,  as  he  sometimes  told  the  story,  as  I lay  upon 
a stone,)  behold  one  (Gabriel)  came  to  me  with 
another,  and  cut  me  open  from  the  pit  of  the  throat 
to  the  groin  ; this  done,  he  took  out  my  heart,  and 
presently,  there  was  brought  near  me  a golden  1 
basin  full  of  the  water  of  faith ; and  he  washed 
my  heart,  stuffed  it,  and  replaced  it.  Then  was 
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brought  to  me  a white  beast  less  than  a mule,  but 
larger  than  an  ass.  I mounted  him,  and  Gabriel 
went  with  me  till  I came  to  the  first  heaven  of  the 
world  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was 
said  to  him,  ‘ Who  is  there  1 he  answered,  ‘Ga- 
briel / and,  ‘Who  is  with  you  V he  answered,  ‘Mo- 
hammad / then  it  was  asked,  ‘Has  the  apostle  had 
his  mission  V he  replied,  ‘Yes  / whereupon  the 
wish  was  uttered,  ‘ May  it  be  fortunate  with  him ! 
he  will  now  be  very  welcome  / and  the  door  was 
opened,  and,  behold,  there  was  Adam  ! Upon  this 
I Gabriel  said  to  me,  ‘This  is  your  father  Adam, 
greet  him  and  I did  so,  and  he  returned  the  greet- 
ing, saying,  ‘May  my  best  son  and  the  best  prophet 
be  prosperous  !’  Then  he  went  up  with  me  to  the 
second  heaven,  and,  as  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
a voice  demanded,  ‘ Wrho  is  there  ? when  he  had 
answered,  ‘Gabriel/  he  was  further  asked,  ‘And 
who  is  with  you  V to  which  he  replied,  ‘Moham- 
mad/ the  voice  again  inquired,  ‘Has  the  apostle 
had  his  mission  V Upon  his  answering  ‘Yes/  I 
again  heard  the  words,  ‘May  it  be  fortunate  to  him! 
he  will  now  be  very  welcome  / and  the  door  was 
opened,  and  behold  there  was  Jahia  (that  is  John) 
jand  Isa  (Jesus,)  and  they  were  cousins-german.* 

j *Here  Mohammad  was  mistaken;  the  virgin  Mary  and 
I Elizabeth  were  not  sisters. 
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“ Gabriel  said  to  me,  ‘These  are  Jahia  and  Isa, 
greet  them  and  I did  so,  and  they  greeting  me  in 
turn  said,  ‘May  our  best  brother  and  the  best 
prophet  be  successful !’  ” 

It  would  be  nauseous  to  repeat  in  the  same 
manner,  as  our  author  does,  the  knocking  at  the 
doors,  the  same  question  and  answer,  and  the  ex- 
change of  greeting,  through  the  following  five 
heavens  ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mohammad  be- 
ing with  Gabriel  admitted  into  the  third  heaven, 
found  Joseph  there,  Enoch  in  the  fourth  heaven, 
Aaron  in  the  fifth,  Moses  in  the  sixth, and  Abraham 
in  the  seventh  ; and  that  when  he  was  near  Moses, 
Moses  wept,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  his 
weeping,  said,  it  was  because  a young  man, 
whose  mission  was  posterior  to  his,  would  have  a 
greater  number  of  his  nation  enter  into  paradise, 
than  he  should  of  his  countrymen.  “ Then,”  con- 
tinued the  prophet,  “ I was  carried  up  to  the  tree 
Ledra,*  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  go.  The 
fruit  thereof  is  as  large  as  the  water-pots  of  Had- 
jar,  and  the  leaves  as  big  as  the  ears  of  an  ele- 
phant. I saw  there  also  four  rivers,  and  when  I 
asked  Gabriel,  ‘What  rivers  are  these  V he  answer- 
ed, ‘Two  of  them  run  within  paradise,  and  quite 
* Or  Lotus  tree. 
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through  it  ; the  other  two,  which  run  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  are  the  Nile  and  Euphrates/  Then 
he  took  me  to  the  house  of  visitation,*  into  which 
seventy  thousand  angels  go  every  day.  Here  there 
were  set  before  me  three  vessels,  one  of  wine, 
another  of  milk,  and  the  third  of  honey.  I drank 
of  the  milk,  whereupon  Gabriel  said  to  me,  ‘ This 
is  the  happiest  (omen)  for  thee  and  thy  nation/ 
Another  tradition  adds,  ‘If  you  had  chosen  the 
wine,  your  nation  would  have  strayed  from  the 
right  way/  Lastly,  when  I came  to  the  throne  of 
God,  I was  ordered  to  pray  fifty  times  a day.  In 
my  return  from  thence,  being  near  Moses,  he  asked 
me  what  I had  been  commanded  to  do  ; I told  him 
‘to  pray  fifty  times  a day/  ‘And  are  you  able,’ 
said  he,  ‘to  pray  fifty  times  a day  ? ’ and  with  an 
oath  he  declared,  ‘I  have  made  the  experiment 
among  men,  for  I have  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  to  it,  but  never  could  compass 
it.  Go  back  then  to  your  Lord,  and  beg  an  abate- 
ment for  your  nation/  So  I went  back,  and  he 
took  off  ten  prayers  ; and  coming  to  Moses,  he  ad- 
vised me  as  before,  and  I went  back  again  and 
had  ten  more  abated  ; then  coming  to  Moses,  he 
repeated  the  same  advice.  I therefore  returned, 
♦This  house  is  the  original,  wherof  a copy  was  sent 
down  to  Adam,  according  to  the  Mohammadan  legend. 
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and  was  commanded  to  pray  ten  times  a day;  upon 
Moses  repeating  what  he  said  before,  I went  c 
back  again,  and  was  commanded  to  say  prayers  c 
five  times  a day  ; and  when  Moses  was  informed 
of  this  last  order,  he  would  have  had  me  ‘go  back 
again  to  my  Lord  and  beg  a still  further  abate- 
ment I replied,  ‘I  have  so  often  petitioned  my 
Lord  that  I am  ashamed  ; * and  so  saying,  I took  1 
my  leave  of  him,  and  prayed  for  him.” 

This  is  one  account.  Another  differs  in  many 
particulars.  According  to  it,  Mohammad  was  re- 
posing in  bed,  when  the  angel  having  seventy  pairs 
of  expanded  wings,  appeared  and  made  him  mount 
the  beast  Alborak,  by  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Here  tying ! 
Alborak  to  a rock,  he  followed  Gabriel  on  a lad- 
der of  light  to  the  first  heaven.  In  this  heaven  1 
was  a gigantic  cock,  whose  head  towered  up  to 
the  second  heaven,  though  at  the  distance  of  500 1 
feet  from  the  first.  It  was  Noah  that  met  him  at 
the  second  heaven,  where  he  also  found  an  angel 
the  distance  between  whose  eyes  was  equal  to  the 
length  of  70,000  days’  journey.  In  the  seventh 
heaven  he  saw  Jesus  Christ,  whose  superior  dig- 
nity he  acknowledged  by  requesting  an  interest  in 
his  prayers. 
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Whether  this  was  a dream,  or  real  ascent  of 
his  spirit  into  the  heavens,  or  a bodily  ascent,  the 
traditions  are  not  agreed.  A sober  examination 
will  convince  any  one  that  it  was  neither  ; simply 
the  product  of  his  own  mind.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  absurdity  or  audacity  be  the  chief  charac- 
teristic. But  when  we  consider  that  a great  love 
for  the  marvellous  existed  among  the  Arab  race, 
(manifesting  itself  in  the  production  of  such  works 
as  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights)  and  that  this 
story  actually  found  credence  with  many  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  we  see  that  it  is  the 
fruit  of  a worldly  and  heaven-despising  policy. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Mohammad 
had  a farther  design  in  forging  this  extravagant 
tale  than  merely  to  astonish  his  adherents  by  the 
relation  of  miraculous  adventure.  The  attentive 
observer  of  Islamism  will  not  fail  to  discover  in- 
numerable points  of  resemblance  between  that 
system  and  the  divinely  revealed  religion  of  the 
Jews  ; and  it  appears  to  be  an  object  studiously 
aimed  at  by  Mohammad^,  to  assimilate  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  Moses,  and  to  incorporate  as 
many  peculiarities  of  Judaism  as  he  could  without 
! destroying  those  of  his  own  cred.  All  the  per- 
sons mentioned  by  name  in  the  account  of  the 
; 
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night  journey,  are  personages  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  held  in  reverence  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, as  servants  of  God. 

And  Mohammad  was  well  aware  that  could  he 
once  succeed  in  making  it  be  believed  that  he  had 
been  favored  to  hold  this  high  converse  with  God 
in  the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  that  he  had  been 
there  fully  instructed  in  the  profound  mysteries  of 
heaven,  he  could  upon  this  foundation  erect  such 
a fabric  as  he  pleased.  And  it  is  observable  that 
from  this  time  forth  a peculiar  sacredness  was 
attributed  to  his  most  trivial  sayings  and  his  most 
inconsiderable  actions,  in  everything  that  regard- 
ed his  religion.  They  were  carefully  remember-  j 
ed  and  after  his  death  brought  together  in  those 
volumes  of  traditions  which  compose  the  Sonnah, 
answering  precisely  to  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews. 

When  Mohammad  related  his  night  journey  to 
his  uncle  Al-Abbas  and  to  his  cousin  Omm  Hana, 
the  daughter  of  Abu-Taleb,  they  both  thought  it 
so  incredible  that  they  entreated  him  not  to  relate 
it  to  the  people.  But  he  persisted.  Some  of  his 
followers  left  him.  His  enemies  treated  him  with 
ridicule.  But  Abu-Beker  avowed  that  he  believed 
what  Mohammad  said.  A passage  in  the  fifty- 
third  sura  of  Koran,  entitled,  “ The  Star,”  was 
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produced  to  assure  the  people  of  the  prophets’ 
veracity.  ‘‘By  the  star,  when  it  setteth,  your  com- 
panion Mohammad  errethnot,  nor  is  he  led  astray ; 
neither  doth  he  speak  of  his  own  will.  It  is  no 
other  than  a revelation  which  has  been  revealed  to 
him.  One  mighty  in  power,  endued  with  under- 
standing, taught  it  him,  who  appeared  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  horizon.  Afterwards,  he  approach- 
ed the  prophet,  and  drew  near  to  him,  until  he  was 
at  the  distance  of  two  bows’  length  from  him,  or  yet 
nearer  ; and  he  revealed  unto  his  servant  that  which 
he  revealed.  The  heart  of  Mohammad  did  not 
falsely  represent  that  which  he  saw.  He,  also, 
saw  him  another  time  by  the  lotus-tree  which  there 
is  no  passing  : near  it  is  the  garden  of  the  eternal 
abode.  When  the  lotus-tree  covered  that  which 
is  covered,  his  eyesight  turned  not  aside,  neither 
did  it  wander,  and  he  really  beheld  some  of  the 
greatest  signs  of  his  Lord.” — (53.) 

The  opposition  at  Mecca  had  now  become  so 
powerful  and  alarming  that  Mohammad  was  glad 
to  receive  offers  of  help  from  Musab,  who  return- 
ed from  Yathrab  (Medina)  acompanied  by  se- 
\enty-three  converts,  besides  others  who  were  still 
unbelievers.  These  men  pledged  their  faith  to 
him  that  they  would  protect  him  against  all  in- 
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suits,  as  heartily  as  they  would  protect  their  own 
wives  and  children  ; w'hile  he  swore,  on  his  part, 
to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  never  to  abandon  them. 
“All  things,”  he  said,“  are  now  common  between 
us  : your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my 
ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by  honor  and 
by  interest : I am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy  of 
your  enemies.”  “But,”  said  his  disciples,  “if  we 
are  killed  in  your  service,  what  will  be  our  re- 
ward ?”  “Paradise,”  replied  Mohammad.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  city. 
These  preparations  being  made,  he  directed  his 
companions  to  depart  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
while  he  himself  and  Abu-Beker,  and  AH,  re- 
mained behind,  awaiting  permission  from  Heaven 
to  follow. 

The  alliance  thus  formed  with  the  people  of 
Medina  so  alarmed  the  enemies  of  Mohammad  in 
Mecca,  that  they  resolved  to  prevent  his  escape. 
In  a council,  held  for  that  purpose,  they  resolved 
that  one  man  of  each  tribe  should  be  chosen  to 
put  him  to  death  :4  by  sharing  the  honor  or  the  | 
guilt  among  all  the  tribes,  they  hoped  to  deter  the: 
single  family  of  Hashem  from  seeking  to  avenge 
their  kinsman’s  blood. 

Notice  of  this  conspiracy  reached  Mohammad. 
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Directing  Ali  to  cover  himself  with  his  green  cloak 
ind  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  he  escaped  to  the 
louse  of  Abu-Beker,  while  the  conspirators  watch- 
id  the  chamber  till  morning,  when  they  discovered 
he  trick  which  had  been  played  on  them.  Mo- 
lammad  proceeded  with  Abu-Beker  from  Abu- 
Beker’s  house  to  a cave  at  Mount  Thur,  south-east 
if  Mecca,  where  they  hid  themselves  for  three  days 
rom  their  pursuers.  ‘‘There  are  only  tv:o  of  us,” 
;aid  Abu-Beker.  “There  is  a third,”  replied  Mo- 
lammad  : i(  even  God  himself.” 

Moslem  writers  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
vhen  the  Koreishite  reached  the  cave,  an  acacia 
xee  had  sprung  up  concealing  the  mouth  of  it, 
n the  spreading  branches  of  which  a pigeon  had 
nade  its  nests  and  laid  its  eggs,  and  over  the  whole 
i spider  had  woven  its  web.  When  the  Koreish- 
tes  beheld  these  signs,  they  concluded  that  no 
>ne  could  recently  have  entered  the  cavern,  so 
hey  turned  away  and  prosecuted  their  search 
n another  direction.  During  the  three  days  that 
j he  fugitives  remained  undiscovered  in  the  cave, 
Asama,  the  daughter  of  Abu-Beker  brought  them 
food  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenings. 

On  the  fourth  day,  they  ventured  forth,  and 
mounting  camels  which  Abu-Beker  had  caused  to 
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be  brought,  pursued  their  way  to  Medina.  Avoid- 
ing the  main  road,  they  bent  their  course  nearer 
to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Before  long  a troop 
of  horse,  headed  by  Soraka  Abn-Malec,  overtook 
them.  Abu-Beker  was  again  dismayed,  but  Mo- 
hammad repeated  the  assurance,  “ Be  not  trou- 
bled, Allah  is  with  us.”  Soraka  was  a grim  w arri- 
or, with  shaggy  grey  locks,  and  naked  sinewy  arms. 
As  he  overtook  Mohammad,  his  horse  reared  and 
fell  with  him.  His  superstitious  mind  was  struck 
wTith  it  as  an  evil  sign.  Mohammad  perceived  the  ( 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  by  an  eloquent  appeal 
wrought  upon  him  to  such  a degree,  that  Soraka 
entreated  his  forgiveness,  and  suffered  him  to  go 
on  his  way  unmolested. 

The  fugitives  continued  their  journey  without 
further  interruption,  until  they  arrived  at  Koba,  a 
village  near  the  hill  Ohod,  about  two  miles  from 
Medina.  It  was  a favorite  resort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  and  a place  to  wrhich  they  senli 
their  sick  and  infirm,  for  the  air  wTas  pure  and  sa- 
lubrious. Hence  too,  Medina  w*as  supplied  with 
fruit  ; the  hill  and  its  environs  being  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  writh  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus 
with  gardens  producing  citrons,  oranges,  pomegra  ' 
nates,  figs,  peaches  and  apricots  *,  and  being  irri 
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gated  with  limpid  streams.  On  arrriving  at  this 
fruitful  spot,  Alkasma,  the  camel  of  Mohammad 
crouched  on  her  knees  and  would  go  no  further. 
The  prophet  interpreted  it  as  a favorable  sign, 
and  remained  at  Koba  for  four  days.  A mosque 
has  been  built  on  the  spot  to  commemorate  the 
circumstance  of  the  camel’s  kneeling. 

While  at  this  village,  Mohammad  was  joined  by 
a distinguished  chief,  Boreida  Ebn  Hoseib,  with 
seventy  followers,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Saham.  An- 
other renowned  proselyte  who  repaired  to  him  at 
this  village  was  Salman  al  Parsi  (or  the  Persian.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of  a small  place 
near  Ispahan,  and  one  day  in  passing  a Christian 
church  to  have  been  so  much  struck  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  worship,  as  to  renounce  the  idola- 
trous faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
afterwards  wandered  about  the  east  in  the  quest  of  a 
religion,  until  he  was  told  by  an  aged  monk  of  a 
prophet  who  had  risen  in  Arabia  ; upon  which  he 
repaired  to  Mohammad.  This  Salman  rose  to 
power  in  after  years  ; and  the  unbelievers  of  Mec- 
ca asserted  that  Mohammad  was  indebted  to  his 
aid  in  the  compilation  of  the  Koran.  This  is  allu- 
ded to  in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  Koran  ; “Verily, 
the  idolaters  say,  that  a certain  man  assisted  to 
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compose  the  Koran  ; but  the  language  of  this  man 
is  Ajami  (or  Persian)  and  the  Koran  is  indicted  in 
the  pure  Arabian  tongue.” 

The  Moslems  who  had  previously  taken  refuge 
in  Medina  came  forth  to  meet  him  : and  having 
learned  from  them  that  the  number  of  proselytes 
was  increasing  in  the  city,  he  on  th£f  16th  of  the 
month  Rabi,  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina. 
He  was  met  at  a short  distance  from  the  town  by 
500  of  the  inhabitants.  Mounted  on  a camel 
shaded  by  a canopy  of  palm  leaves,  with  a turban 
unfurled  before  him  as  a standard,  and  attended 
by  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  he  entered  the  place 
with  every  demonstration  of  general  joy. 

This  flight  (in  Arabic,  Hejira)  is  the  epoch  in 
Arabian  chronology  from  which  all  other  events 
are  dated.  The  first  year  of  the  Hejira  is  A.  D. 
622. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Last  Years  of  Mohammad. 

From  a fugitive  Mohammad  became  a monarch. 
No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Medina  than  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  per- 
son, obedient  to  his  will,  and  blind  believers  in  his 
holy  office.  lie  began  at  once  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a permanent  settlement,  and  his  first 
business,  after  giving  his  daughter  Fatima  in  mar- 
riage to  Ali,  was  to  erect  a dwelling  house  for  him- 
self, and  a temple  or  mosque,  adjacent  to  his  own 
residence,  for  a place  of  religious  worship,  in  which 
he  might  publicly  pray  and  preach  before  the  peo- 
ple. Foj*  he  now,  in  his  own  person,  combined 
the  temporal  and  the  religious  power  ; he  was 
leader  of  his  army,  judge  of  his  people,  and  pastor 
of  his  flock. 

With  the  change  of  his  fortune,  his  doctrines 
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began  also  to  vary.  Hitherto  he  had  propagated 
his  religion  by  the  milder  arts  of  arguments  and 
entreaties,  and  his  whole  success  before  leaving 
Mecca  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  effect  of 
persuasion,  and  not  of  force.  “Wherefore  warn  i 
thy  people  ; for  thou  art  a warner  only  : thou  art 
not  empowered  to  act  with  authority  over  them.”*  i 
Up  to  the  period  of  his  flight,  he  had  utterly  dis- 
claimed  the  use  of  any  species  of  coercion  in  pro- 
pagating, or  of  violence  in  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  his  holy  faith.  In  numerous  passages  of 
the  Koran,  published  at  Mecca,  he  expressly  de- 
clares that  his  business  was  only  to  preach  and  1 
admonish;  that  he  had  no  authority  to  compel  any 
one  to  embrace  his  religion ; and  that  whether 
people  believed  or  disbelieved  was  no  concern  of* 
his,  but  a matter  that  belonged  solely  to  God.  I 
“We  have  also  spoken  unto  thee,  O Mohammad, 
by  revelation,  saying,  Follow  the  religion  of  Abra- 
ham, who  was  orthodox,  and  was  no  idolater.  In- 
vite men  unto  the  way  of  thy  Lord  by  wisdom  and 
mild  exhortation  ; and  dispute  with  them  in  the 
most  condescending  manner  : for  thy  Lord  well ! 
knoweth  him  who  strayeth  from  his  path,  and  he 
well  knoweth  those  who  are  rightly  directed. 

* Koran,  ch.  lxxxviii. 
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! Wherefore  do  thou  bear  opposition  with  patience; 
but  thy  patience  shall  not  be  practicable  unless 
with  God’s  assistance.  And  be  not  thou  grieved 
on  account  of  the  unbelievers.”*  “ Let  there  be 
no  violence  in  religion.”!  Indeed,  so  far  was  he 
from  allowing  his  followers  to  resort  to  violence, 
that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  with  meekness  the 
injuries  offered  them  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
when  persecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to  quit  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to  a distant  village 
than  make  any  resistance.  But  this  exemplary 
moderation,  continued  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  seems  to  have  been  owing  altogether  to  his 
want  of  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  enemies  ; 
for  no  sooner  was  he  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  men  ofMedina,  to  withstand  his  adversaries,  than 
he  suddenly  altered  his  voice,  declaring  that  God 
had  allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  them- 
selves by  human  weapons  against  the  infidels;  and  as 
his  forces  increased,  he  pretended  to  have  the  divine 
permission  to  act  upon  the  offensive  also,  to  attack 
his  foes,  to  root  out  idolatry  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
urge  the  true  faith  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  “War 
is  enjoined  you  against  the  infidels.”!"  Fight,  there- 
fore, against  the  friends  of  Satan,  for  the  stratagem 

*Ch.  xvi.  fCh.  ii.  JKoran,  Ch.  ii. 
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of  Satan  is  “weak.”*  “O  true  believers,  take  your 
necessary  precaution  against  your  enemies,  and  j 
either  go  forth  to  war  in  separate  parties,  or  go  ; 
forth  all  together  in  a body  ”!  “ And  when  the  i 

months  wherein  ye  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attack 
them  shall  be  past,  kill  the  idolaters  wherever  ye 
shall  find  them,  and  take  them  prisoners,  and  be-  , 
siege  them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  in  every  con- 
venient place.”t  “ When  ye  encounter  the  un- 
believers, strike  off  their  heads  until  ye  have  made 
a great  slaughter  among  them;  and  bind  them  in 
bonds  ; and  either  give  them  a free  dismission 
afterward,  or  exact  a ransom,  until  the  war  shall 
have  laid  down  its  arms.”§  “Verily,  God  hath  i 
purchased  of  the  true  believers  their  souls,  and  their 
substance,  promising  them  the  enjoyment  of  para- 
dise on  condition  that  they  fight  for  the  cause  of 
God  : whether  they  slay  or  be  slain,  the  promise 
for  the  same  is  assuredly  due  by  the  law,  and  the 
gospel,  and  the  Koran.”||  This  fierce,  intolerant, 
and  sanguinary  spirit  will  be  found  to  distinguish 
most  ofthe  chapters  revealed  at  Medina,  so  that  it 
can  frequently  be  determined,  from  the  tone  and 
temper  pervading  it,  without  consulting  the  date, 

*Ch.  iv.  flbid.  +Ch.  ix.  § Ch.  xlvii. 

|] Koran,  ch.  ix. 
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whether  the  portion  was  revealed  before  or  after 
the  flight.  The  prophet’s  followers  have  faithfully 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  precepts  ; and  the 
terrific  announcement  attending  the  Moslem  arms 
has  been,  “The  Koran,  death,  or  tribute  !”  Even 
to  the  present  day,  every  other  religious  sect  living 
under  the  government  of  Mohammedan  nations  is 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tax  as  a mulct  for  their 
infidelity,*  and  are  sure  to  meet  with  persecution,  if 
not  with  death,  if  they  oppose  or  vilify  any  of  the 
tenets  of  the  holy  prophet.  Indeed,  every  thing  like 
argument  or  controversy  with  the  unbelievers, 
though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  is  far  from  being 
countenanced,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
precept,  to  the  prophet  himself.”  “Let  them  not 
therefore  dispute  with  thee  concerning  this  matter  : 
but  invite  them  unto  thy  Lord  : for  thou  followest 
the  right  direction.  But  if  they  enter  into  debate 
with  thee,  God  well  knoweth  that  which  ye  do  : 
God  will  judge  between  you  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection concerning  that  wherein  ye  now  disagree.”! 

The  prophet  was  now  enabled  to  put  in  opera, 
tion  a more  effectual  system  of  measures  to  com, 
pass  his  great  ends  than  he  had  hitherto  had  pow. 

I * Notwithstanding  a recent  edict  of  the  Sultan  abolish  - 
jing  this  tax,  it  is  still  in  full  force  throughout  Turkey, 
f Ch.  xxii. 
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er  to  adopt.  He  had  begun  to  wield  the  sword  by  ■ 
divine  commission,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let 
its  potency  remain  unproved.  Yet  the  first  war- 
like enterprise  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of! 
the  martial  apostle,  an  expedition  designed  to  har- 
ass the  Koreish,  was  unsuccessful.  Having  learn-1 
ed  that  a caravan,  the  property  of  the  hostile  tribe/ 
was  on  its  wray  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  he  despatched1 
his  uncle  Hamza,  with  a party  of  thirty  horse  to 
capture  it.  But  the  nearer  approach  of  the  cara-> 
van  discovering  to  the  assailants  that  it  was  guard- 
ed by  a body  of  three  hundred  men,  they  deemed1 
it  prudent  to  forbear  an  attack,  and  to  return1 
quietly  to  Medina. 

The  shame  of  the  prophet’s  failure  on  this  oc- 
casion was  more  than  compensated  by  the  success 
of  his  arms  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  so  famous  in  the 
Mohammadan  annals,  which  took  place  the  en- 
suing year.  A rich  caravan  proceeding  to  Mecca 
and  guarded  by  Abu  Sofian  with  between  thirty 
and  forty  men,  tempted  at  once  the  revenge  and 
the  cupidity  of  Mohammad.  The  spies  of  the' 
prophet  informed  him  that  their  rich  and  apparent-' 
ly  easy  prey  was  within  his  grasp.  He  advanced 
with  a few  followers  in  pursuit  of  it  : but  before 
he  could  overtake  the  unprotected  band,  Abu 
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Sofian  had  despatched  a messenger  to  his 
brethren  of  Mecca  for  a reinforcement.  Roused 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and  their 
provision,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief,  a 
troop  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  persons  of  the  city,  instantly  obeyed 
the  summons.  Mohammad  was  posted  between 
the  caravan  and  the  approaching  succour  with  only 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  soldiers,  mounted,  for 
the  most.part,  on  camels.  Of  these,  seventy-seven 
were  fugitives,  the  rest  auxiliaries.  Undismayed 
by  this  disparity  of  force  Mohammad  determined  to 
try  the  events  of  a battle,  and  risk  his  fortune,  his 
reputation,  and  perhaps  his  life,  upon  the  issue  ^)f 
the  contest.  The  troops  were  persuaded  to  en- 
gage the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  abandoning 
for  the  present  the  tempting  prize  of  Abu  Sofian’s 
wealthy  caravan.  The  prophet  animated  them  by 
his  prayers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
promised  them  certain  victory.  But  however  as- 
sured he  might  have  been  of  divine  assistance,  he 
was  careful  to  omit  no  human  means  of  securing 
success.  A slight  entrenchment  was  formed  to 
cover  the  flank  of  his  troops,  and  a rivulet,  flow- 
ing past  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  encamp- 
ment, furnished  his  army  with  a constant  supply 
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of  water.  When  the  enemy  appeared  descending 
from  the  hill,  Mohammad,  alluding  to  his  own 
party,  exclaimed,  “O  God,  if  these  are  destroy- 
ed, by  whom  wilt  thou  be  worshiped  on  earth  ? 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks,  discharge 
your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own  !”  Before 
the  armies,  however,  could  engage,  three  comba- 
tants, Ali,  A1  Hareth,  and  Hamza,  on  the  side  of 
the  Moslems,  and  three  of  the  Koreish,  joined  in 
single  combat.  The  Moslem  champions  were  vic- 
torious, and  thus  gave  to  both  armies  a presage  of 
the  issue  of  the  coming  engagement.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  the  prophet  together  with  ! 
AJ,u  Beker,  mounted  a kind  of  throne  or  pulpit,  l' 
earnestly  asking  of  God  the  assistance  of  Gabriel 
with  three  thousand  angels  ; but  when  his  army  i 
appeared  to  waver,  he  started  from  his  place  of 
prayer,  threw  himself  upon  a horse,  and  casting  a 
handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  rushed  upon  the 1 
enemy  exclaiming,  Confusion  fill  their  faces  !”  * 
Fanaticism  rendered  his  followers  invincible.  The 1 
forces  of  the  Koreish  were  unable  to  break  the 
ranks  or  to  resist  the  furious  charges  of  his  con- 
fiding soldiers.  They  trembled  and  fled,  leaving 
seventy  of  their  bravest  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  • 
seventy  prisoners  to  grace  the  first  victory  of  the  ! 
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aithful.  Of  the  Moslems,  only  fourteen  were  slain, 
vhose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity, 
.nd  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  martyrs,  whose 
nemory  the  pious  Musalman  is  taught  to  cherish 
vith  devout  veneration.  The  dead  bodies  of  the 
Coreish  were  stripped,  and  with  a savage  barbarity 
/ast  into  a well ; two  of  the  most  obnoxious  pri- 
oners  were  punished  with  death,  and  the  ransom 
>f  the  others  fixed  at  four  thousand  drams  of  sil- 
er.  This  sum  would  compensate,  in  a measure, 
or  the  escape  of  the  booty ; for,  notwithstanding 
tie  defeat,  Abu  Sofian  managed  to  effect  a de- 
ent  retreat,  and  to  arrive  safely  at  Mecca  with  the 
;reater  part  of  the  caravan.  The  spoils  however 
rising  from  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
artial  plunder  of  the  caravan,  amounted  to  a con- 
iderable  sum,  the  division  of  which  very  nearly 
roved  fatal  to  the  victors  themselves.  For  of 
tie  two  parties  composing  the  prophet’s  army 
tie  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  being  the  most  nume- 
ous,  laid  claim  to  the  greatest  share.  The  Moha- 
irins,  from  being  first  in  the  faith,  assumed  equal, 
t least,  if  not  superior,  merit  to  that  of  their  com- 
ades,  and  a furious  altercation  ensued.  Moham- 
liad,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contention, 
signed  a seasonable  revelation  from  heaven,  in 
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which  orders  were  given  him  to  divide  the  booty 
equally,  after  having  deducted  a fifth  part  for  the 
uses  of  the  prophet)  and  certain  specified  purposes 
of  charity.  “ In  the  name  of  the  most  mercifu. 
God  : They  will  ask  thee  concerning  the  spoil 
Answer,  The  division  of  the  spoils  belongeth  unt( 
God  and  the  apostle  ; therefore,  fear  God  and  com 
pose  the  matter  amicably  among  you ; and  obe» 
God  and  his  apostle,  if  ye  be  true  believers.’! 
“ Know  that  whenever  ye  gain  any  spoils,  a fiftl 
part  thereof  belongeth  unto  God  and  to  the  apos, 
tie,  and  his  kindred,  and  the  orphans,  and  thii 
poor  and  the  traveler.5’*  The  part  which  th; 
prophet  adjudged  to  himself  on  this  occasior 
amounted  to  several  thousand  drams,  or  diramf 
of  silver ; how  much  of  this  sum  he  allotted  t 
“ the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the  traveler,”  histoi 
gives  us  no  intimation. 

The  success  of  Mohammad,  with  his  little  ban 
of  devotees,  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  is  frequent 
alluded  to  in  the  Koran  in  a style  of  self-satisfie 
vaunting  and  triumph,  and  is  often  appealed  to  li 
his  followers  as  nothing  less  than  a miraculous  a 
testation  of  God  himself  in  favour  of  the  prophti 
“ Ye  have  already  had  a miracle  shown  you  in  tv 
'*  Koran,  Cli.  viii. 
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(armies  which  attacked  each  other  : one  army 
(fought  for  God's  true  religion,  but  the  other  were 
infidels  ; they  saw  the  faithful  twice  as  many  as 
themselves  in  their  own  eyesight ; for  God  strength- 
ened with  his  help  whom  he  pleaseth.”*  Besides 
the  miracle  of  the  infidels  seeing  the  Moslem  army 
double  to  what  it  was,  two  others  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  on  this  memorable  occasion.  1. 
The  sand  or  gravel  which  Mohammad  threw  into 
the  air  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  the  power 
of  God  with  such  force  against  the  faces  of  the 
enemy  that  they  immediately  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  “And  ye  slew  not  those  who  were  slain 
at  Beder  yourselves,  but  God  slew  them.  Neither 
didst  thou,  O Mohammad,  cast  the  gravel  into  their 
( eyes,  when  thou  didst  seem  to  cast  it ; but  God 
cast  it.”f  2.  We  are  also  taught,  that  God  sent 
down  to  the  prophet’s  aid,  first  a thousand,  and  af- 
I terwards  three  thousand  angels,  having  their  heads 
R adorned  with  white  and  yellow  sashes,  the  ends  of 
il  which  hung  down  between  their  shoulders;  and 
M that  this  troop  of  celestial  auxiliaries,  borne  upon 
black  and  white  horses,  and  headed  by  Gabriel 
upon  his  steed  Hiazum,  really  did  all  the  execu- 
! tion  in  the  defeat  of  the  Koreish,  though  Moham- 
1 mad’s  men  fought  bravely,  and,  until  better  instruc- 
* Koran,  ch.  xii.  fCh.  viii. 
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ted,  gave  the  credit  of  the  victory  entirely  to  them- 
selves. “And  God  had  already  given  you  the 
victory  at  Beder,  when  ye  were  inferior  in  num- 
bers ; therefore,  fear  God,  that  ye  may  be  thank- 
ful. When  thou  saidst  unto  the  faithful,  Is  it  not 
enough  for  you,  that  your  Lord  should  assist  you  : 
with  three  thousand  angels,  sent  down  from : 
Heaven.  Verily,  if  ye  persevere,  and  fear  God, 
and  your  enemies  come  upon  you  suddenly,  your 
Lord  will  assist  you  with  five  thousand  angels,  dis- 1 
tinguished  by  their  horses  and  attire.”* 

The  vindictive  spirit  of  the  prophet  was  striking- 1 
ly  evinced  not  long  after  this  event  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Caab,  the  son  of  Al-Ashraf,  a Jew. 1 
This  man,  having  a genius  for  poetry,  and  being ! 
inveterately  opposed  to  Mohammad,  went  to  Mec- ; 
ca  after  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  with  a view  to ' 
excite  the  Koreish  to  revenge,  deplored  in  touch- 
ing verses  the  unhappy  fate  of  those  of  their* 
brethren  who  had  fallen  wrhile  valiantly  resisting  a 
renegade  prophet,  with  his  band  of  marauders. 
He  afterward  returned  to  Medina,  and  had  the 
hardihood  to  recite  his  poems  to  the  people  within 
the  walls  of  that  city.  Mohammad  was  so  exceed- 
* Koran,  ch.  iii. 
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ingly  provoked  by  the  audacity  of  the  poet,  who 
must,  indeed,  have  been  possessed  of  the  highest 
phrensy  of  his  tribe  to  promise  himself  impunity  in 
jlhese  circumstances,  that  he  exclaimed,  “ Who 
will  deliver  me  from  the  son  of  Al-Ashraf?”  A 
certain  namesake  of  the  prophet,  Mohammad,  the 
son  of  Mosalama,  a ready  tool  of  his  master,  re- 
plied, <f  I,  O prophet  of  God,  will  rid  you  of  him.” 
3aab  was  soon  after  murdered  while  entertaining 
me  of  the  apostle’s  followers. 

It  was  usual  among  the  votaries  of  the  various 
eligions  in  the  East,  to  observe  some  particular 
joint  in  the  heavens  toward  which  they  turned, 
vhen  they  prayed.  The  Jews  turned  towards  Jeru- 
ialem  ; the  Arabians  towards  Mecca  ; the  Sabians 
owards  the  North  Star;  the  Persians  towards  the 
iSast.  Mohammad  when  he  first  arrived  in  Medi- 
la,  directed  his  disciples  to  pray  towards  Jerusa- 
em,  the  Holy  City , the  City  of  the  Prophets.  But 
it  the  end  of  6 or  7 months,  he  changed  this  law, 
nd  thenceforward  required  all  to  pray  towards 
tfecca,  which  institution  has  ever  since  remained 
n force. 

, The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  Kebla  of 
brayer  discovers  the  early  propensity  of  Moham- 
nad  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  But  when  he  became 
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aware  of  their  invincible  attachment  to  Judaism, 
and  perceived  that  all  his  concessions  and  flatter- f 
ing  allusions  were  inefficacious  to  gain  them  to; 
Islamism,  his  feelings  underwent  a great  change.; 
He  became  their  irreconcilable  enemy  and  soi 
continued  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Therei 
dwelt  at  Medina,  a Jewish  tribe,  by  the  name  ofi 
Kainoka,  having  the  privilege  of  citizens.  He: 
seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  ! 
summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion  or  con-i 
tend  with  hirn  in  battle.  “Alas,”  replied  the 
trembling  Jews,  « we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  oil 
arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  ofour  fathers  ;]  (| 
why  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a just  defence?”]  If 
A conflict  ensued  that  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  and;  ii 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews.  Mohammadj  |? 
was  prepared  to  massacre  them  all ; but  at  the  so-  Ji 
licitation  of  his  allies,  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  | 
captives.  Their  riches  were  confiscated,  then 
arms  distributed  among  the  Musalmans  and  thejl  | » 
themselves  to  the  number  of  700,  driven  with  thein  j 
wives  and  children  into  exile.  At  a latter  period : » 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  Koraidha,  incurred  in  a specia  t 
manner  the  animosity  of  Mohammad,  by  joining!  d 
the  Koreish  against  him  in  the  war  of  the  Nations  ■ fi( 
He  compelled  them  after  a resistance  of  twenty  |j 
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five  days  to  surrender  at  discretion.  They  trusted 
to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina, 
and  fixed  upon  a venerable  elder  to  whose  judg- 
ment they  appealed  ; but  he  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  their  death.  Seven  hundred  Jews  were 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  market  place  of  the  city  ; 
there  they  were  compelled  to  descend  alive  into  a 
gra  ve  that  had  been  prepared  for  them  ; while  the 
self-styled  apostle  stood  by  and  witnessed  with  an 
inflexible  eye,  this  most  cruel  execution.  The 
women  and  children  ware  retained  as  captives  ; the 
houses  and  lands  given  to  the  refugees  at  Medina ; 
the  arms  to  the  victorious  troops.  The  most 
[beautiful  of  the  captives,  Rihana,  he  prevailed  on, 
with  difficulty  to  adopt  his  religion  ; and  he  kept 
her  for  himself.— He  had  previously  married 
Ayesha,the  daughter  of  Abu-Beker,  and  Sawda,  the 
[daughter  of  Zama. 

Abu-Sofian,  for  the  defence  of  whose  caravan 
the  defeat  at  Beder  had  been  incurred,  resolved, 
in  his  next  journey  to  Syria,  to  take  a circuitous 
route,  eastward  of  the  province  of  Irak.  The 
merchants  who  accompanied  him  had  a large  sum 
of  money.  Mohammad  despatched  Zeid,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  to  intercept  them.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  spoils,  and  returned  with 
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them  to  Medina.  Mohammad  took  one-fifth,  and 
distributed  the  rest  among  the  plunderers. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Koreish  sent  an  army 
of  three  thousand,  including  two  hundred  horse* 
and  seven  hundred  men  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  ^ 
headed  by  Abu-Sofian,  who  was  accompanied  by  1 
his  wife  Henda.  They  encamped  at  Dhu  Choliefa,  ^ 
a village  about  six  miles  from  Medina.  Moham-  11 
mad  occupied  a village  at  the  foot  of  Ohud,  a • 
mountain  four  miles  north  of  Medina,  placing  !t 
fifty  archers,  the  bravest  of  his  men,  in  the  rear,  P 
with  orders  not  to  quit  their  post.  The  right  wing 1 ^ 
of  the  enemy  was  led  by  Khaled,  the  left  by  Akre-  ( 
ma,  the  centre  by  Abu  Sofian,  and  a body  of  re- 1 a 
serve  was  headed  by  Henda,  with  fifteen  other  P 
matrons,  who  excited  the  troops,  by  beating  the  1 ^ 
tambour,  bewailing  the  death  of  their  countrymen  111 
who  fell  at  Beder,  and  calling  out  from  time  to 
time — “Courage ! brave  sons  of  Abd’l  Dur,  cou- 
rage !”  The  first  shock  was  given  by  Mohammad,  ltj 
whose  forces  rushed  on  the  centre  of  the  Koreish,  a 
and  made  them  give  way  ; their  chief  standard-’  r 
bearer  was  slain,  and  they  fled  in  great  confusion. 
But  the  archers,  eager  for  plunder,  leaving  their  1 
post,  Khaled  came  upon  their  rear  with  his  caval-  L 
ry,  and  crying  out,  “ Mohammad  is  slain,”  forced 1 *■ 
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jtlie  Moslems  to  retreat.  Mohammad  attempted 
to  rally  them  in  vain.  He  nearly  lost  his  life. 
Hamza,  his  uncle,  and  Mosseab,  his  standard- 
bearer,  were  killed,  and  Abu-Beker,  Omar,  and 
Othman  were  wounded.  These  wounded  warriors 
retreated  so  skilfully,  that  Abu-Sofian  gained  no- 
thing by  his  victory,  but  a promise  from  Moham- 
mad to  meet  him  the  following  year  at  Beder, 
Mohammad’s  followers  were  enraged  at  their  de- 
feat. Some  upbraided  their  leader  as  a false  pro- 
phet. Others  were  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  their 
friends.  To  pacify  them,  he  ascribed  their  loss  to 
some  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  those  who  fell  could  not 
have  avoided  their  fate,  which  was  foredoomed  of 
God, — that  they  died  as  martyrs  for  the  true  faith, 
and  were  translated  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 
The  following  passage  in  the  Koran  is  said  to  have 
been  given  on  this  occasion  : — *“  They  who  have 
left  their  country,  and  have  been  turned  out  of 
their  houses,  and  have  suffered  for  my  sake  and 
have  been  slain  in  battle,  verily  I will  expiate  their 
evil  deeds  from  them,  and  I will  surely  bring  them 
into  gardens  watered  by  rivers,  a reward  from  God, 

and  with  God  the  most  excellent  reward 

t not  the  prosperous  dealing  of  the  unbelievers 
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in  the  land  deceive  thee  ; it  is  hut  a slender  pro- 
vision ; and  then  their  reception  shall  be  in  hell  ; 
an  unhappy  couch  shall  it  be.  But  they  who  fear 
their  Lord,  shall  have  gardens  through  which 
rivers  flow,  they  shall  continue  therein  for  ever  : 
this  is  the  gift  of  God  ; for  that  which  is  with  God, 
shall  be  better  for  the  righteous  man,  than  short- 
lived worldly  prosperity. . . . O true  believer  ! be 
patient,  and  strive  to  excel  in  patience,  and  be  i 
constant-minded,  and  fear  God,  that  ye  may  be  j 
happy.”  i I 

Mohammad  sought  consolation  for  this  mortify-  i 
ing  defeat  by  taking  to  himself  another  wife,  Hend, 
the  daughter  of  Omeya,  a man  of  great  influence. 
She  wyas  a widow,  and  had,  with  her  husband,  been 
among  the  number  of  the  fugitives  in  Abyssinia,  i 
She  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  a I 
son  named  Salma,  whence  she  was  commonly  cal-  \ 
led  Omm  Salma,  or  the  Mother  of  Salma.  Being 
distinguished  for  grace  and  beauty,  she  had  been 
sought  by  Abu  Beker  and  Omar,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Even  Mohammad  at  first  met  with  difficulty,  f 
‘‘Alas  !”  said  she,  “ what  happiness  can  the 
prophet  of  God  expect  with  me  ? I am  no  longer  i 
young  ; I have  a son,  and  I am  of  a jealous  dis- 
position,” “As  to  thy  age,”  replied  Mohammad, 
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“ thou  art  much  younger  than  I.  As  to  thy  son 
I will  be  a father  to  him  ; as  to  thy  jealous  dispo- 
sition, I will  pray  Allah  to  root  it  from  thy  heart.” 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Hejira  is  marked  in  the 
Mohammadan  annals,  by  the  suppression  of  a 
band  of  robbers  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asadites,  who 
threatened  incursions  in  the  territory  of  Medina. 
Mohammad  prevented  them  by  sending  fifty  men 
of  his  own  party  into  their  country.  These  were 
so  successful  in  their  plunder,  that,  besides  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  each  man  had  seven  camels  for 
his  own  share.  Sofian  Khaled  wTas  killed  by 
Dhu’l  Mahdrat,  to  wrhom  Mohammad  gave  a com- 
mission for  that  purpose ; and  he  rewarded  him  by 
giving  him,  as  a token  of  his  esteem,  the  cane  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  This  cane  was  thought  so 
highly  of  by  Dhu’l  Mahdrat  that  he  never  parted 
with  it;  and  he  had  it  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 
-—Such  wras  the  superstition  of  the  Arabs.  So 
easy  w as  it  for  Mohammad  to  attach  men  to  his  per- 
son : one  murderer  rewarding  another  for  his 
crime  by  a walking-stick ! Another  attempt  at 
assassination  failed.  Amzu  and  another  man  wrere 
sent  from  Medina  by  Mohammad  to  destroy  Abu- 
Sofian,  at  Mecca ; but  the  design  being  discover- 
ed, they  were  forced  to  flee. 
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The  towns  of  EdhI  and  A1  Phaon  sent  deputies 
to  Mohammad  at  Medina,  requesting  him  to  send 
them  teachers,  that  they  might  be  instructed  in 
his  religion.  On  the  arrival  of  six  teachers  at  a j 
fountain  named  Al-Raji,  the  deputies  attacked  i 
them,  killed  three  and  took  the  rest  prisoners,  of  j 
whom  one  was  afterwards  stoned  to  death  for  J 
attempting  to  escape.  The  other  two  they  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  Koreish,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  j 
Mecca,  put  them  both  to  death.  A similar  fate 
befel  seventy  other  teachers  who  were  sent  to  the  1 
province  of  Nedjed,  a mountainous  district,  the  i 
abode  of  many  wandering  tribes.  Sixty-nine 
were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  prince  to  whom  they  , 
were  recommended,  and  only  one  escaped. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Mohammad  had 
his  pretended  revelation — directing  him  to  for-  j 
bid  to  his  followers  games  of  chance,  and  the  use 
of  wine.  The  real  occasion  of  the  prohibition  of  j 
wine  is  related  in  the  following  manner.  The 
prophet  entered  the  house  of  a friend,  at  noon,  j 
when  the  inmates  and  guests  were  celebrating  a 
marriage  with  their  usual  festivities  ; but,  on  visit- 
ing the  same  house  next  day,  he  saw  blood  on  the 
ground,  and  dismembered  limbs  scattered  about, 
which,  he  was  told,  were  the  effects  of  wine  on 
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he  guests,  who  had  become  furious,  and  produc- 
ed this  scene  of  destruction.  Many  of  Moham- 
nad’s  contemporaries  were  deterred  by  the  pro- 
hibition he  now  issued,  from  adhering  to  him  ; 
vhile  others,  who  abstained  from  wine,  as  in- 
urious  to  their  health  and  to  their  morals,  were, 
or  the  same  reason,  induced  to  join  him. 

The  engagement  to  meet  Abu-Sofian  at  Beder 
vas  not  forgotten.  Mohammad  marched  to  the 
dace,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  Abu-So- 
ian  set  out  to  meet  him  ; but,  on  reaching  either 
Ishu  Al-Tarik,  or  Makhaba,  his  courage  failed 
dm,  and  he  went  home.  Mohammad  ascribed  his 
lowardice  to  his  being  struck  with  a terror  from 
jrod. 

On  the  borders  of  Syria,  there  was  a town  call- 
id  Dawmat  Al-Jandal  belonging  to  some  wild 
irabs,  who  infested  the  neighbouring  district,  and 
dllaged  all  the  travelers  that  came  in  their  way. 
\gainst  these  robbers  Mohammad  went,  at  the 
lead  of  a thousand  men.  At  his  approach,  they 
ibandoned  the  town,  and  the  conqueror  returned 
laden  with  spoil. 

1 It  was  in  this  year  that  a strong  confederacy 
►vas  formed  against  Mohammad  by  the  enemies 
iie  had  injured.  The  Koreish  of  Mecca,  the  tribe 
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ofGhatfan  in  Nedjed,  and  the  Jews  of  Nadir  and  i 
Koraidha,  besieged  Medina  with  an  army  of  et 
twelve  thousand  men.  Before  their  arrival,  Mo«  tfii 
hammad  had  made  a deep  ditch  round  the  city  e< 
and  assembled  three  thousand  men  for  its  defence.  ')i 
The  Ghatfanites  placed  themselves  in  the  higher  12 
part  of  the  valley,  on  the  east,  and  the  Koreish  in 
the  lower  part,  on  the  west,  casting  arrows  and  1 
slinging  stones  against  the  defenders  of  the  city. 
Their  tents  were  over-turned  by  a storm.  Many  of 
miracles  are  reported  by  the  Mohammadan  writers.  it 
It  seems  to  be  well  proved  that  Mohammad  was  j ei 
not  without  the  means  of  fomenting  divisions  a*  if 
mong  the  besiegers.  Amru,  one  of  their  principal ' n 
horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  trenches,  and  challenged  ( fc 
the  best  man  among  the  Moslems.  Ali  accepted : of 
the  challenge  of  his  uncle,  who  thus  addressed*  li 
him  : “Nephew,  what  a pleasure  I am  going  to  it 
have  in  killing  you.”  “No,”  rejoined  Ali,  “it  is  t 
I that  am  going  to  have  greater  pleasure,  uncle,  if 
in  killing  you  !”  They  both  dismounted.  The  li 
dust  they  raised  in  fighting,  prevented  their  being  : 
seen;  only  the  clash  of  their  swords  was  heard. 
When  the  dust  had  fallen,  Ali  had  his  knee  on  his 
uncle’s  breast,  and  he  was  seen  cutting  his  throat. 
He  then  despatched  another  enemy  ; and  drove  a 
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(bird  back  to  his  companions.  Wearied,  dispirit- 
id  and  divided  among  themselves,  the  Koreish 
first  and  then  the  Ghatfanites,  broke  up,  abadon- 
;d  the  siege,  and  marched  towards  Mecca.  When 
Mohammad  heard  of  their  retiring,  he  said,  “ I 
jiave  obtained  success  by  means  of  the  east  wind-” 

What  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the  Jews  of 
ioraidha  on  this  occasion  has  been  already  told. 

This  was  the  War  of  the  Ditch,  or  the  War 
>f  the  Nations,  so  celebrated  by  Mohammadan 
writers.  The  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
mtitled  “ The  Confederates,”  relates  to  it : “O 
rue  believers  ! remember  the  favor  of  God  to- 
vard  you,  when  armies  of  infidels  came  against 
mu,  and  we  sent  against  them  a wind,  and  hosts 
>f  angels  which  ye  saw  not,  and  God  beheld  that 
vhich  ye  did.  When  they  came  against  you  from 
ibove,  and  when  your  sight  became  troubled,  and 
mur  hearts  came  even  to  your  throats  for  fear  and 
re  imagined  of  God  various  imaginations. . . . Ye 
pave  in  the  apostle  of  God  an  excellent  example 
into  him  who  hopeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and 

remembereth  God  frequently God  hath 

iriven  back  the  infidels  in  their  wrath  : they  ob- 
tained no  advantage,  and  God  was  a sufficient 
jarotection  unto  the  faithful  in  battle  : for  God  is 
ptrong  and  mighty.” 
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The  second  convert  of  Mohammad,  it  will  be  1 
remembered,  was  Zeid,  his  servant  who,  on  his  T 
profession  of  the  new  faith,  received  his  freedom 
from  his  master.  He  had  been  taken  in  child-  f 
hood  by  a party  of  roving  Arabs,  and  bought  by  1 
Mohammad  or  Kadijah.  Some  years  after,  his  ■ 
father  hearing  that  he  was  at  Mecca,  repaired  to  * 
that  city,  and  offered  a large  sum  for  his  ransom  : ! 
but  Zeid  declaring  that  he  would  not  leave  his  ■■ 
master,  Mohammad  led  him  by  the  hand  to  the 
black  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  and  publicly  adopted 
him  as  his  son  and  heir.  In  this  adoption,  the 
father  acquiesced,  and,  from  that  time,  Zeid  was 
known  as  the  son  of  Mohammad.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  religion,  he  gave  him  to  wife 
Zeinab,  or  Zenobia  (Mohammad’s  cousin,)  with1 
whom  he  lived  happily  for  some  years. 

In  the  year  which  now  passes  under  our  review, 1 
Mohammad  conceived  a passion  for  the  wife  of 
Zeid,  and  married  her,  celebrating  his  nuptials  by  a1 
banquet  of  all  the  luxuries  Arabia  could  produce,  ' 
to  which  a great  assembly  of  both  sexes  was  in- 
vited. This  marriage  shocked  the  notions  of  many1 
of  his  followers,  in  whose  eyes  the  bride  was  no 
other  than  the  wife  of  his  son  ! To  meet  these 
objections,  Mohammad  wickedly  inserted  the  fol- ' 
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pwing  sentences  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the 
Ivor  an. 

“It  is  not  fit  for  a true  believer  of  either  sex, 
phen  God  and  his  apostle  have  decreed  a thing, 
hat  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  a 
lifferent  matter  of  their  own  : and  whoever  is 
lisobedient  unto  God  and  his  apostle  surely  erreth 
rath  a manifest  error.  And  remember  when  thou 
aidst  to  him  unto  whom  God  had  been  gracious, 
nd  on  whom  also  thou  hadst  conferred  favors, 
Leep  thy  wife  to  thyself,  and  fear  God,  and  thou 
idst  conceal  that  in  thy  mind,  which  God  had 
etermined  to  discover  ; and  didst  fear  men, 
diereas  it  was  more  just  that  thou  shouldest  fear 
rod.  But  when  Zeid  had  determined  the  matter 
oncerning  her,  and  had  resolved  to  divorce  her, 
re  joined  her  in  marriage  to  thee,  lest  a crime 
hould  be  charged  on  the  true  believers,  in  marry- 
ig  the  wives  of  their  adopted  sons,  when  they 
ave  determined  the  matter  concerning  them,  and 
le  command  of  God  is  to  be  performed.”  In 
le  same  chapter,  it  is  given  to  Mohammad  as  a 
eculiar  privilege  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he 
leases. — It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst  part 
if  this  business — the  licentiousness,  the  hypo- 
risy,  the  craft  or  the  blasphemy. 
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To  present  such  a compound  of  iniquities,  hr 
connexion  with  the  pretence  of  a religion  from 
heaven,  is  to  sicken  the  heart  ; it  suggests  a close 
resemblance  between  Mohammadanism  and  al; 
other  false  religions ; since  all  of  them  give  in-' 
dulgence  to  those  lusts,  which  it  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  true  religion  to  restrain. 

The  following  year  presents  a series  of  excur 
sions  against  the  Arabs  of  many  tribes,  which  af; 
ford  little  scope  for  variety  of  description  ; thougli 
they  show  the  manner  in  which  Mohammad  livee 
and  the  means  by  which  he  prepared  his  follower 
for  the  victories  of  following  years. — A rich  cara 
van  was  plundered  by  Zeid,  with  seventy  followers 
— Permission  was  obtained  from  the  emperor  He 
radius  at  Constantinople  to  trade  with  his  sub 
jects.  The  agent  who  obtained  this  permissic 
was  plundered  on  his  return  to  Medina  by  A 
Horeid  in  the  valley  of  Hisma ; but  the  robbi 
was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  son  and  mo 
of  his  men,  by  Zeid,  at  the  head  of  five  hundrel 
Moslems.  Eight  of  the  Orasnites  who  came  ' 
Medina,  and  professed  the  religion  of  Mohar 
mad,  were  restored  to  health,  when  they  wei 
sick,  by  his  directions  ; but  having  murdered  Y 
shepherds,  and  stolen  his  camels,  they  we: 
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brought  to  Medina,  where  their  eyes  were  put 
out  with  a red  hot  iron,  their  hands  and  feet  cut 
off,  and  they  died  miserably  on  crosses. 

One  of  the  historians  mentions  the  conversion 
of  some  Christian  Arabs  about  this  time.  The 
prince  of  Dawmat  Al-Jandal  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Abdu’l  Kahman ; and  his  example  was 
followed  by  most  of  his  subjects.  Those  who 
persisted  in  abiding  by  their  former  religion  were 
required  to  pay  tribute.  The  successful  preacher 
married  the  daughter  of  the  prince,  and  their 
son  became  a famous  doctor  of  the  Mohammadan 
law  at  Medina,  and  was  one  of  the  successors  to 
Mohammad’s  first  companions. 

The  Mostalekites,  a powerful  tribe,  headed  by 
Al-Hareth,  having  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
attack  the  Moslems,  Mohammad  met  them  near 
a well  in  the  plain  of  Al-Moreisi,  five  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  twenty  from  Hasfan.  Al-Hareth  was 
slain  by  an  arrow;  an<l,  in  a general  engagement, 
Mohammad  gained  a victory  so  complete  that  the 
i credit  of  it  rests  on  an  old  tradition,  that  “Gabriel 
appeared  on  his  side,  dressed  in  white,  and  mount- 
ed on  such  a horse  as  had  never  been  seen.” 
(Joweira,  the  daughter  of  Al-Hareth,  fell  to  the  lot 
iof  Thabet ; but  Mohammad,  struck  with  her  beau- 
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ty,  bought  her  from  him,  and  added  her  to  the 
number  of  his  wives.  The  marriage  led  to  an  al- 
liance with  the  tribe,  which  was  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Mohammad. 

In  this  expedition,  Ayesha  accompanied  her 
husband.  In  a night  march  of  the  army,  on  their 
return  to  Medina,  she  had  occasion  to  alight  from 
her  camel  not  far  from  Medina,  and  before  re-  J1 
mounting,  she  found  that  she  had  dropped  her  1 
necklace  of  Duafar  onyx-stones,  and  she  went  ! 
back  to  seek  it.  Her  attendants,  supposing  that 
she  was  in  the  small  covered  pavilion  in  which  she  11 
sat  on  her  camel,  had  replaced  it  and  proceeded: 
On  her  return  to  the  road,  missing  her  camel,  she 
walked  on  to  the  next  station  without  meeting 
any  person.  Imagining,  of  course,  that  as  soon  * 
as  she  was  missed,  they  would  return  for  her,  she  k 
remained  where  she  was  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  lif 
morning  she  was  found  by  Safwan,  one  of  Mo-  5 
hammad’s  officers.  He  awoke  her  by  repeating  > 
with  a low  voice  the  words,  “We  are  God’s  and  * 
to  him  we  must  return.”  She  covered  herself 
with  her  veil,  and  Safwan,  placing  her  on  his  < 
camel,  walked  by  her  side,  till  she  reached  the  * 
army,  much  fatigued,  at  noon. 

The  circumstances  excited  suspicion  among  a 14 
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jealous  people  ; and  there  were  those  who  accus- 
ed Ayesha,  and  very  nearly  brought  her  to  ruin. 
SVhatever  Mohammad  himself  might  think  of  ap- 
pearances, and  of  the  story  told  by  Ayesha,  he 
svas  induced  by  policy,  if  not  by  affection,  to  clear 
ler  character  by  his  usual  device — a pretended 
=evelation.  “As  for  the  party  among  you  who 
lave  published  the  falsehood  concerning  Ayesha, 
hink  it  not  to  be  an  evil  unto  you  : on  the  con- 
rary,  it  is  better  for  you.  Every  man  of  them 
ihall  be  punished  according  to  the  injustice  of 
vhich  he  hath  been  guilty;  and  he  among  them 
vho  hath  undertaken  to  aggravate  the  same  shall 
suffer  a grievous  punishment. — (Koran,  c.  24.) 

It  was  six  years  since  Mohammad  had  fled 
rom  Mecca,  and  he  now  approached  the  city,  at 
he  head  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  with  the 
tvowed  design  of  a pacific  visit.  When  he  reach- 
id  Al-Hodeibirga,  on  the  verge  of  the  sacred  ter- 
itory,  the  Koreish  sent  him  word  that  he  would 
ot  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca.  He,  therefore, 
^solved  to  force  his  entrance.  When  the  Ko- 
pish  made  demonstrations  of  resistance,  he  sent 
wfcjnan  to  propose  an  accommodation  ; but  he 
Kas  put  in  prison.  Eighty  Meccans,  sent  to  recon- 
noitre, were  taken,  but  when  they  were  brought 
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to  Mohammad  he  set  them  at  liberty.  This  led 
to  a treaty  of  peace  between  the  parties.  The 
agents  of  the  Koreish  maintained  a rigid  perti- 
nacity in  the  wording  of  the  treaty  ; Mohammad 
directed  Ali  to  begin  with  the  form,  “In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God.”  The  men  from  Mec- 
ca insisted  that  it  should  be — “In  thy  name  O 
God.”  He  then  styled  himself  “Mohammad  the 
apostle  of  God,”  to  which  they  made  the  very  na- 
tural objection — “If  we  had  acknowledged  thee  tc 
be  the  apostle  of  God  we  would  have  offered  thee 
no  opposition.”  The  moderation  of  Mohammad 
in  submitting  to  the  language  insisted  on  by  the 
other  party  was  displeasing  to  his  own  followers 
and  they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  ac 
quiesce.  The  substance  of  the  treaty  was— tha 
there  should  be  a truce  for  ten  years;  and  that 
in  the  next  year,  Mohammad  should  have  leave  t 
visit  the  temple  at  Mecca,  for  three  days. 

The  veneration  in  which  Mohammad  was  hel 
by  his  followers,  may  be  gathered  from  the  accour 
which  was  given  by  Arwa  the  Thakifite,  who  ha 
been  sent  from  Mecca  to  his  camp  at  Hodeibirg 
“I  have  been  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persi; 
and  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  Emperor  ; but  I hat 
never  seen  any  prince  treated  with  so  much  re 
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pect  as  Mohammad  receives  from  his  companions. 
When  he  washes  before  prayers,  they  run  and 
catch  the  water  he  has  used.  When  he  spits,  they 
lick  it  up.  They  gather  every  hair  that  falls  from 
him  with  the  lowliest  superstition.” 

Encouraged  by  his  success  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, Mohammad  now  entertained  the  hope  of 
winning  the  neighbouring  princes  to  his  faith. 

| He  sealed  his  letters  with  the  words,  “Mohammad 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  GOD.” 

The  first  letter  was  sent  to'  Chosru,  king  of 
Persia.  When  that  Monarch  found  that  Moham- 
mad had  placed  his  own  name  before  that  of 
Chosru,  he  tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  sent  away 
the  messenger  in  a rage.  When  Mohammad 
heard  this,  he  said  “God  shall  in  like  manner 
tear  his  kingdom.” 

Doza  Ebn  Koleifa  was  sent  with  a similiar  epis- 
tle to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  was  then  in 
Syria.  He  received  the  communication  with 
every  outward  mark  of  respect,  and  dismissed  the 
messenger  with  gifts.  The  Mohammadans  affirm 
that  the  emperor  would  have  embraced  the  Ara- 
bian faith,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  losing  his 
'crown. 

! The  prince  of  the  Copts,  who  had  been  sent 
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by  Heraclius  as  governor  of  Egypt,  had  kept  back 
the  revenues  of  the  province  from  the  time  when 
the  Persians  besieged  Constantinople.  To  him 
Mohammad  sent  a letter  in  the  same  terms  as  that  j 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor.  Mokawkas 
— that  was  his  name — placed  the  letter  reveren- 
tially on  his  breast,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ivory  cas- 
ket in  which  he  kept  his  signet.  He  sent  a 
favorable  reply,  together  with  a present  for  Mo- 
hammad, consisting  of  four  precious  gems  and  two 
Coptic  girls.  One  of  these  was  Mariyam,  the 
mother  of  Mohammad’s  son  Ibrahim. 

To  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  formerly  been 
so  friendly  to  his  followers  in  distress,  he  address- 
ed a longer  letter.  When  the  king  received  it,  he  ( 
put  it  to  his  eyes,  and  then,  coming  down  from  J 
his  throne,  sat  on  the  bare  ground.  He  professed  j 
his  faith  in  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  placed  the  letter  i 
in  a box  of  ivory,  and  sent  to  Mohammad  a most  p 
humble  and  submissive  answer.  « 

Similar  letters  were  sent  to  others  of  less  note, 
and  wdth  various  success. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  explain- 
ed  by  the  Mohammadan  commentators  as  referring 
to  a curious  instance  of  witchcraft,  said  to  have! 
been  practised  on  their  prophet.  The  chapter 
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in  the  Koran  are  these  : ‘‘Say,  I fly  for  refuge 
unto  the  Lord  of  the  day-break,  that  he  may  de- 
liver me  from  the  mischief  of  those  things  which 
he  hath  created,  and  from  the  mischief  of  night 
when  it  cometh  on,  and  from  the  mischief  of  wo- 
men blowing  on  knots,  and  from  the  mischief  of 
the  envious  when  he  envieth.”  “Say,  I fly  unto 
the  Lord  of  men,  the  God  of  men,  that  he  may 
deliver  me  from  the  mischief  of  the  whisperer  who 
slily  withdraweth,  who  whispereth  evil  suggestions 
into  the  hearts  of  men  from  genii,  and  from  men.” 

The  comment  on  these  passages  is  as  follows  : 

Lobeid,  a Jew,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daugh- 
ters bewitched  Mohammad  by  tying  eleven  knots 
on  a cord  which  they  hid  in  a well ; whereupon, 
Mohammad  falling  ill,  God  revealed  this  chapter 
and  the  following,  and  Gabriel  acquainted  him 
with  the  use  he  was  to  make  of  them,  and  of  the 
place  where  the  cord  was  hidden  ; according  to 
whose  directions  the  prophet  sent  Ali  to  fetch  the 
l^cord;  and,  the  same  being  brought,  he  repeated 
the  two  chapters  over  it,  and  at  every  verse,  for 
i they  consisted  of  eleven,  a knot  was  loosed,  till, 
on  finishing  the  last  word,  he  was  entirely  freed 
from  the  charm.” 

To  punish  the  Jews,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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make  up  for  the  disappointment  of  his  followers, 
in  being  obliged  to  retire  from  Mecca, — though 
he  had  foretold,  the  year  before,  that  he  should 
enter  Mecca  with  his  companions  having  their 
heads  shaven  and  their  beards  cut  off, — he  corn- 
ducted  them  to  Kaibar,  a fruitful  spot  in  the  de- 
sert,  six  days’  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina. 

This  place  belonged  to  the  Jews  ; and  it  was  de-  j 
fended  by  several  strong  castles.  One  of  the  ij 
castles  was  soon  taken.  From  another,  Al-Kamus,  | 
situated  on  a high  rock,  in  which  were  laid  up  the 
treasures  of  the  tribe,  he  was  repeatedly  driven 
back,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Abu-Beker  was  l 
driven  back  in  the  like  manner.  Then  Omar  f 
tried,  but  failed.  At  length,  Ali  having  slain  I 
Marhab,  the  champion  of  Kaibar,  took  the  place.  I 
Among  the  captives  was  Safizah,  whom  Moham-  I 
mad,  having  given  her  liberty,  married.  Such  I 
treasures  of  the  fortress  as  could  be  found,  fell  i 
into  the  conquerors’  hands.  Kenana,  who  com-  i m 
manded  the  place,  was  tortured,  to  make  him  dis-  j 
cover  where  the  remainder  of  the  treasure  was 
concealed.  But,  with  Jewish  constancy,  he  died 
rather  than  betray  the  secret.  The  other  castles 
were  taken  in  succession,  till,  at  last,  the  town 
itself  surrendered.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  i 
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to  cultivate  their  lands  as  before,  on  condition  that 
half  of  the  produce  should  go  to  the  Moslems,  and 
that  Mohammad  should  remove  them  when  he 
pleased.  Other  towns  were  taken  in  this  war ; 
and  the  followers  of  Mohammad  were  enriched 
with  the  spo’l.  His  warriors  were  sent  cut  in  nu- 
merous excursions  in  all  directions  ; and,  by  im- 
posing on  the  conquered  the  choice  of  conversion 
pr  tribute,  they  spread  both  his  empire  and  his 
eligion  rapidly  throughout  Arabia. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Mohammad’s 
isit  to  Mecca,  according  to  the  treaty  of  the  pre- 
ious  year.  The  procession  towards  the  city  was 
ormed  at  Kada,  part  of  the  mountain  of  Al-Hajin. 
)escending  into  the  valley,  Mohammad  mounted 
/aswa,  his  favorite  camel,  the  bridle  being  held 
y Abdallha  marching  on  foot;  he  was  surround- 
d by  his  Moslems,  and  preceded  by  seventy 
amels  prepared  for  sacrifice,  whilst  the  Koreish 
>oked  down  upon  their  march  from  the  tops  of 
le  neighbouring  hills.  On  reaching  Mecca,  all 
le  rites  of  visitation  were  ceremoniously  per- 
>rmed,  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  The  black 
one  of  the  Kaaba  was  kissed.  They  then  walk- 
1 round  the  temple  thrice,  with  a short  and 
juick  step ; and  then,  twice,  with  a slow  and 
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measured  pace.  The  hour  of  prayer  was  pro-  i 
claimed  by  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  those  with- 
out ; and  the  prophet  and  his  followers  ran  seveft 
times  between  the  mountains  of  Saffa  and  Merwas, 
a ceremony  which  the  traditions  of  the  country 
date  from  the  time  of  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ish- 
mael.  The  visitation  closed  by  offering  the  ca- 
tnels  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  the  Moslems,-  ac- 
cording to  Custom,  shaved  their  heads. 

This  visit  to  Mecca  was  soon  followed  by  three1 
remarkable  conversions  from  among  the  Roreishi 
* — Khaled  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  who 
had  defeated  the  Moslems  at  Ohod  ; Amru,  for- 
merly the  ambassador  to  Ethiophia  ; and  Othman 
the  guardian  of  the  Kaaba.  By  the  aid  of  thesti 
great  men,  Mohammad  soon  felt  himself  stronji  Hi 
enough  to  defy  all  his  enemies,  and  to  aspire  U a 
the  sovereignty  of  Arabia. — At  the  time  when  * 
Mohammad  sent  his  messengers  to  invite  the  se 
veral  princes,  formerly  mentioned,  to  embrace  hi 
faith  ; one  of  them  was  murdered  by  Amru  Ebri 
Shorkeil,  of  the  tribe  of  Ghatfan,  at  Muta,  a tow  1 
in  Balkas,  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan,  which  th  tr: 
Arab  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  empero  to 
Heraclius.  To  revenge  this  insult,  the  proph 
sent  Zeid,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  chose  to 
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troops.  On  the  march,  Zeid  learned  that  the 
emperor’s  army  of  a hundred  thousand  was  on  its 
way  to  attack  him.  At  first,  he  feared  to  encoun- 
:er  such  an  overwhelming  power ; but  he  was 
iirged  by  the  persuasions  of  Abdallah  to  advance, 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  It  was  arranged 
hat  if  Zeid  fell,  Juafar  should  take  the  command 
md  if  Juafar  fell,  it  should  devolve  on  Abdallah. 
Ml  three  were  slain,  one  after  the  other ; and  the 
doslera  troops  were  fleeing  in  consternation, 
rtien  Khaled  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  gained  the 
ictory.  The  account  of  this  victory  so  delighted 
lohammad  that  he  bestowed  on  Khaled  the  title 
One  of  the  Swords  of  God;”  and  he  describ- 
d,  with  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  martyrs  who 
ad  fallen.  In  private,  however,  he  mingled  his 
Jars  with  the  daughter  of  Zeid,  as  she  wept  over 
le  death  of  her  heroic  father.  “ What  do  I see  V* 
lid  one  of  his  followers,  who  beheld  this  grief. 
You  see,”  replied  Mohammad,  “ a friend  who  is 
eploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friend.” 

The  taking  of  Mecca  was  the  great  event  which 
stablished  the  authority  of  Mohammad.  Two 
isars  of  the  truce  had  elapsed,  when  it  was  viola- 
ed  as  the  Moslems  affirmed,  by  the  massacre  of 
Ome  of  their  allies.  Abu-Sofian  repaired  to 
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Medina  to  renew  the  truce  ; but  Mohammad  re* 
fused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  He  assem- 
bled all  the  tribes  he  could  command  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mecca,  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  men.  In  the  light  of  “ ten  thousand 
fires”  he  advanced,  clothed  in  red,  and  seated  on' 
his  camel,  towards  Mecca.  As  the  sun  appeared' 
next  morning  above  the  eastern  horizon,  he  en- 
tered the  gates  of  the  city,  reciting  aloud  the  pro- 
mise of  victory,  which  is  recorded  in  the  forty 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  He  entered  thr 
Kaaba ; destroyed  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
and  proclaimed  with  a loud  voice,  as  he  turne- 
to  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  “ Alla 
akbar,”  God  is  great,  “and  Mohammad  is  hi 
apostle.”  To  those  who  attended  him  he  sai( 
a This  is  your  Kebla” — the  place  to  which  the 
were  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer ; and  then  I 
preached,  till  sunset,  his  doctrines  to  the  peopl 
Sending  for  some  of  the  principal  men  of  tl 
Koreish,  he  sternly  said  to  them,  “What  do  y<‘ 
expect  from  me,  now  that  I have  subdued  you 
“ Nothing  but  what  is  favorable,  generous  kin1 
man.”  “ Go,”  he  said,  “ you  are  a free  peopk 
He  committed  the  care  of  the  Kaaba  to  Othra 
and  his  heirs  ; and,  for  the  first  time,  his  muezz? 
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or  crier,  announced  the  hour  of  prayer  from  the 
top  of  the  temple  of  Mecca. — It  would  not  in- 
terest the  reader  to  go  through  a detail  of  the  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  victories,  by  which,  from  this 
time,  Mohammad  spread  the  power  of  his  name, 
jattracting  the  Arabs  to  his  standard  by  the  plunder 
iwith  which  he  enriched  them,  and  multiplying  his 
converts,  both  by  the  glories  of  this  world  and  by 
khe  promises  of  paradise.  So  numerous  were  the 
ambassadors  who  crowded  to  his  court  at  Medina, 
ihat  in  the  poetic  image  of  his  countrymen,  they 
exceeded  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  ripe  palm- 
rees. 

His  last  great  expedition  was  against  the 
Glreeks.  Abu-Beker  devoted  to  this  expedition 
ill  his  property.  Camels  were  supplied  by  Omar ; 
ind  gold  by  Othman  ; and  the  women  gave  their 
ewels.  Clad  in  his  green  vestment,  Mohammad 
ed  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  twelve  thousand  camels,  to  invade 
he  fertile  land  of  Syria,  and  to  destroy  the  empire, 
ind  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  heat  of 
|he  summer,  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  jthe 
ailure  of  the  springs,  and  the  pestilent  winds  that 
mffocated  both  man  and  beast,  dreadfully  thinned 
jiis  ranks ; and  his  sinking  companions  turned 
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with  longing  eyes  to  the  harvests  and  the  ripened 
fruits  they  had  left  behind  them.  “Hell  is  hot-) 
ter,”  he  exclaimed  in  reply  to  all  their  murmur-< 
ings.  When  they  reached  Tabouk,  on  the  con- 
fines  of  Idumea  midway  between  Medina  and  Da- 
mascus, they  reposed  beneath  its  grove  of  palm-t 
trees  ; and  quenched  their  thirst  at  its  fountain,  lij 

In  a council  of  war,  Mohammad  acknowledged! 
that  he  had  no  divine  command  for  the  prosecu-i 
tion  of  the  war.  Omar  expressed  his  opinion  thai 
the  great  power  of  the  Roman  emperor  in  the 
east  could  be  destroyed  only  by  degrees  ; and  i 
was  agreed  by  all,  that  already  they  had  done 
enough  to  strike  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  th<i 
terror  of  their  arms. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Mei 
dina,  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba,  the  Khazradite,  “ thi 
chief  of  the  Hypocrites,”  fell  ill,  so  that  his  lifi 
was  despaired  of.  Although  Mohammad  was  we> 
aware  of  the  perfidy  of  this  man,  and  the  secre 
arts  he  had  constantly  practised  against  him,  b 
visited  him  repeatedly  during  his  illness  ; was  wit 
him  at  his  dying  hour,  and  followed  his  body  t 
the  grave.  There,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  th 
son  of  the  deceased,  he  put  up  prayers  that  hi 
jsins  might  be  forgiven. 
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Omar  privately  remonstrated  with  Mohammad 
or  praying  for  a hypocrite ; reminding  him  how 
rften  he  had  been  slandered  by  Abdallah;  but  he 
/as  shrewdly  answered  by  a text  of  the  Koran; 
Thou  mayest  pray  for  the  ‘Hypocrites’  or  not,  as 
hou  wilt ; but  though  thou  shouldest  pray  seventy 
!mes,  yet  will  they  not  be  forgiven.” 

I The  prayers  at  Abdallah’s  grave,  therefore,  were 
[Ut  up  out  of  policy,  to  win  favor  with  the  Khaz- 
frdites,  and  the  powerful  friends  of  the  decessed  ; 
<nd  in  this  respect  the  prayers  were  successful,  for 
lost  of  the  adherents  of  the  deceased  became 
jvoted  to  the  prophet,  whose  sway  was  thence- 
>rth  undisputed  in  Medina.  Subsequently  he  an- 
Dunced  another  revelation,  which  forbade  him  to 
ay  by  the  death-bed  or  stand  by  the  grave  of 
iy  one  who  died  in  unbelief. 

But  though  Mohammad  exercised  such  domi- 
on  over  his  disciples,  and  the  community  at 
rge,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  governing  his 
ves,  and  maintaining  tranquillity  in  his  harem, 
e appears  to  have  acted  with  tolerable  equity  in 
connubial  concerns,  assigning  to  each  of  his 
ves  a separate  habitation,  of  which  she  was  sole 
i stress,  and  passing  the  twenty- four  hours  with 
tjm  by  turns.  It  so  happened,  that  on  one  oc- 
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casion,  when  he  was  sojourning  with  Hafsa,  the 
latter  left  her  dwelling  to  visit  her  father.  Return- 
ing unexpectedly,  she  surprised  the  prophet  with 
his  favorite  slave  Mariyam,  the  mother  of  his  son 
Ibrahim.  The  jealousy  of  Hafsa  was  vociferous J 
Mohammad  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  dreading 
lest  her  outcries  should  rouse  his  whole  harem  to 

I 

rebellion  ; but  she  was  only  to  be  appeased  by  an  . 
oath  on  his  part  never  more  to  cohabit  with  Ma- 
riyam, On  these  terms  she  forgave  the  past  andi 
promised  secrecy. 

She  broke  her  promise,  however,  and  revealeo 
to  Ayesha  the  infidelity  of  the  prophet;  and  in  il 
little  while  it  was  known  through  the  harem.  Hi 
wives  now  united  in  a storm  of  reproaches  ; until 
his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  repudiated  Hal 
sa,  and  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  res 
For  a month  he  lay  alone  on  a mat  in  a separat 
apartment ; but  Allah,  at  length,  in  consideratio  i 
of  his  lonely  state,  sent  down  (they  say)  certai 
portions  of  the  Koran,  absolving  him  from  tb 
oath  respecting  Mariyam,  who  forthwith  becarr1 
the  companion  of  his  solitary  chamber. 

The  refractory  wives  were  now  brought  to 
sense  of  their  error,  and  apprised,  by  the  same  r 
velation,  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  ordina 
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nen  did  not  apply  to  the  prophet.  In  the  end,  he 
cook  back  Hafsa,  who  was  penitent ; and  he  was 
reconciled  to  Ayesha,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  all  the  rest  were  in  due  time  received  into 
favour  ; but  he  continued  to  cherish  Mariyam,  for 
she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  was  the  mother  of 
his  only  son. 

The  sacred  month  of  yearly  pilgrimage  was  now 
at  hand,  but  Mohammad  was  too  much  occupied 
with  public  and  domestic  concerns  to  absent  him- 
self from  Medina:  he  deputed  Abu-Beker  there- 
fore, to  act  in  his  place  as  emir  or  commander  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  were  to  resort  from  Medina  to 
the  holy  city.  Abu  Beker  accordingly  departed 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  pilgrims,  with  twenty 
camels  for  sacrifice. 

Not  long  afterwards  Mohammad  summoned  his 
son-in-law  and  devoted  disciple  Ali,  and,  mount- 
ing him  on  A1  Adha,  or  the  slit-eared,  the  swiftest 
of  his  camels,  urged  him  to  hasten  with  all  speed 
to  Mecca,  there  to  promulgate  before  the  multitude 
of  pilgrims  assembled  from  all  parts,  an  important 
sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  just  received  from 
heaven. 

Ali  executed  his  mission  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  fidelity.  He  reached  the  sacred  city  in 
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the  height  of  the  great  religious  festival.  On  the 
day  of  sacrifice,  when  the  ceremonies  of  pilgrim- 
age were  completed  by  the  slaying  of  the  victims 
in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  when  Abu  Beker  had 
preached  and  instructed  the  people  in  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  Islamism,  Ali  rose  before  an 
immense  multitude  assembled  at  the  hill  A1  Aka- 
ba,  and  announced  himself  a messenger  from  the 
prophet,  bearing  an  important  revelation.  He 
then  read  the  sura,  or  chapter  of  the  Koran,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer ; in  which  the  religion 
of  the  sword  was  declared  in  all  its  rigor.  It 
absolved  Mohammad  from  all  truce  or  league  with 
idolatrous  and  other  unbelievers,  should  they  in 
anywise  have  been  false  to  their  stipulations,  or 
given  aid  to  his  enemies.  It  allowed  unbelievers 
four  months  of  toleration  from  the  time  of  this  an- 
nouncement, during  which  months  they  might 
“ go  to  and  fro  about  the  earth  securely,”  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  all  indulgence  would 
cease ; war  would  then  be  made  in  every  way,  at 
every  time  and  in  every  place,  by  open  force  or 
by  stratagem,  against  those  who  persisted  in  un- 
belief : no  alternative  would  be  left  them  but  to 
embrace  the  faith,  or  pay  tribute.  The  holy 
months  and  the  holy  places  would  no  longer  afford 
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them  protection.  “ When  the  months  wherein  ye 
are  not  allowed  to  attack  them  shall  be  passed,” 
said  the  revelation,  “kill  the  idolatrous  wherever 
ye  shall  find  them,  or  take  them  prisoners  ; besiege 
them,  or  lay  in  wait  for  them.”  The  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  were  to  be  alike  disregarded  ; the 
faithful  were  to  hold  no  communion  with  their 
nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends,  should  they 
persist  in  idolatry.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
current  year,  no  unbeliever  was  to  be  permitted  to 
tread  the  sacred  bounds  of  Mecca,  nor  to  enter  the 
temple  of  Allah — a prohibition  which  continues 
to  the  present  day. 

This  stringent  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  thought 
lo  have  been  provoked,  in  a great  measure,  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  Jewish  and  idolatrous 
Arabs,  with  whom  Mohammad  had  made  cove- 
nants, but  who  had  repeatedly  played  him  false, 
md  even  made  treacherous  attempts  upon  his  life, 
it  evinces,  however,  the  increased  confidence  he 
felt  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  insidious 
ind  powerful  foe,  Abdallah  Ibn  Obba,  and  the 
rapid  conversion  or  subjugation  of  the  Arab  tribes, 
lit  was,  in  fact,  a decisive  blow  for  the  exclusive 
domination  of  his  faith. 

i When  Abu  Beker  and  Ali  returned  to  Mecca, 
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the  former  expressed  surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
that  he  had  not  been  made  the  promulgator  of  so  ] 
important  a revelation,  as  it  seemed  to  be  con- 1 
necled  with  his  recent  mission,  but  he  was  pacifi- 
ed by  the  assurance  that  all  new  revelations  must 
be  announced  by  the  prophet  himself,  or  by  some 
one  of  his  immediate  family. 

The  promulgation  of  the  last  mentioned  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  with  the  accompanying  denun- 
ciation of  exterminating  war  against  all  who 
should  refuse  to  believe  or  submit,  produced  hosts 
of  converts  and  tributaries ; so  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  month,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  gates  of  Medina  were 
thronged  with  envoys  from  distant  tribes  and  prin 
ces.  Among  those  who  bowed  to  the  tempora 
power  of  the  prophet  was  Farwa,  a lieutenant 
Heraclius,  in  Syria,  and  governor  of  Amon,  th< 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  His  act  o 
submission,  however,  was  disavowed  by  the  era 
peror,  and  punished  with  imprisonment. 

Mohammad  felt  and  acted  more  and  more  as 
sovereign,  but  his  grandest  schemes  as  a conquero 
were  always  professedly  sanctified  by  his  zeal  a 
an  apostle.  His  captains  were  sent  on  more  die 
tant  expeditions  than  formerly,  but  it  was  alwaj 
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kith  a view  to  destroy  idols,  and  bring  idolatrous 
tribes  to  subjection;  so  that  his  temporal  powrer 
but  kept  pace  with  the  propagation  of  his  faith. 
He  appointed  two  lieutenants  to  govern  in  his 
name  in  Arabia  Felix;  but  a portion  of  that  rich 
and  important  country  having  shown  itself  re- 
fractory, Ali  was  ordered  to  repair  thither  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  horsemen  and  bring  the 
inhabitants  to  reason. 

The  youthful  disciple  expressed  a becoming 
diffidence  to  undertake  a mission  where  he  would 
have  to  treat  with  men  far  older  and  wiser  than 
himself ; but  Mohammad  laid  one  hand  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  other  upon  his  breast,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  Allah  ! loosen 
his  tongue  and  guide  his  heart.”  He  gave  him 
one  rule  for  his  conduct  as  a judge.  “ When  two 
parties  come  before  thee,  never  pronounce  in 
favor  of  one  until  thou  hast  heard  the  other.” 
Then  giving  into  his  hands  the  standard  of  the 
faith,  and  placing  the  turban  on  his  head,  he  bade 
him  farewell. 

When  the  military  missionary  arrived  in  the 
(heretical  region  of  Yemen,  his  men,  indulging 
(their  ancient  Arab  propensities,  began  to  sack, 
plunder,  and  destroy.  Ali  checked  their  excesses, 
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and  arresting  the  fugitive  inhabitants,  began  to 
expound  to  them  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  His 
tongue,  notwithstanding  the  prayer  of  Mohammad, 
failed  to  carry  conviction,  for  he  was  answer- 
ed by  darts  and  arrows ; whereupon  he  return- 
ed to  the  old  argument  of  the  sword,  which  he 
urged  with  such  efficacy,  that,  after  twenty  un- 
believers had  been  slain,  the  rest  avowed  them- 
selves thoroughly  convinced.  This  zealous  a- 
chievement  was  followed  by  others  of  a similar 
kind,  after  each  of  which  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  the  prophet,  announcing  a new  triumph 
of  the  faith. 

While  Mohammad  was  exulting  in  the  tidings  of 
success  from  every  quarter,  he  was  stricken  to  the 
heart  by  one  of  the  severest  of  domestic  bereave- 
ments. Ibrahim  his  son,  by  his  favourite  concu- 
bine Mariyam,  a child  but  fifteen  months  old,  his 
only  male  issue,  on  whom  reposed  his  hope  oi 
transmitting  his  name  to  posterity,  was  seized  will 
a mortal  malady,  and  expired  before  his  eyes 
Mohammad  could  not  control  a father’s  feelings 
as  he  bent  in  agony  over  this  blighted  blossom  o 
his  hopes.  “My  heart  is  sad,”  murmured  he 
“and  mine  eyes  overflow  with  tears  at  parting  with: 
thee,  oh  my  son!  And  still  greater  would  be  m) 
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grief,  did  I not  know  that  I must  soon  follow 
thee  ; for  we  are  of  God  ; from  him  we  came, 
and  to  him  we  must  return.” 

Abdalrahman,  seeing  him  in  tears,  demanded, 
“Hast  thou  not  forbidden  us  to  weep  for  the 
dead?”  “No,”  replied  Mohammad.  “I  have 
forbidden  ye  to  utter  shrieks  and  outcries,  to  beat 
your  faces,  and  rend  your  garments;  these  are 
suggestions  of  the  evil  one;  but  tears  shed  for  a 
calamity  are  as  balm  to  the  heart,  ar:d  are  sent  in 
mercy.” 

He  followed  his  child  to  the  grave,  where, 
amidst  the  agonies  of  separation,  he  gave  another 
proof  that  the  elements  of  his  religion  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind.  “My  son!  my  son!”  exclaim- 
ed he,  as  the  body  was  committed  to  the  tomb, 
“say  God  is  my  Lord  ! the  prophet  of  God  was  my 
father,  and  Islamism  is  my  faith !”  This  was  to 
prepare  his  child  for  the  questioning  by  examin- 
ing angels,  as  to  religious  belief,  which,  according 
to  Moslem  creed,  the  decea>ed  would  undergo 
while  in  the  grave. 

Mohammad’s  final  visit  to  Mecca,  called  the 
pilgrimage  of  valediction,  is  the  model  of  the  pil- 
grimages of  his  followers  to  that  city.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  nine  wives,  in  litters,  and  by 
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114,000  proselytes. — The  square  in  which  stand* 
the  Kaaba  (previously  mentioned)  is  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,] 
and  is  capable  of  holding  35,000  persons.  It  isi 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  consisting  of  500  co- 
lumns, with  35  gates.  This  arcade  or  piazza  is 
covered  with  small  cupolas  and  from  each  of  the 
four  corners  rises  a tall  minaret  with  double  gal-i 
leries.  Near  to  the  Kaaba  is  the  station  of  Abraham^ 
referred  to  in  the  3rd  Chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  ai 
place  appointed  by  God  for  prayer,  and  where  they 
profess  to  show  the  print  of  that  patriarch  s foot 
in  a stone.  On  the  east,  inclosed  within  walk 
and  covered  by  a cupola,  is  the  well  Zemzem,  to 
the  waters  of  which  they  ascribe  miraculous  virtues  j 
The  ceremonies  performed  by  Mohammad  on  this 
occasion  were  not  very  different  from  those  of  his 
former  visit;  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  63  camels 
in  sacrifice,  one  for  each  year  of  his  age ; and  made 
a fuller  statement  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  ol 
his  religion,  and  explained  the  reason  of  all  thei 
ceremonies  commanded  in  the  Koran. 

Mohammad  had  now  become  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  by  force,  but  not  loo  exalted  to  le  tioublet; 
by  competition.  The  brilliant  success  which  hacj 
followed  his  assumption  of  the  character  ol  a* 
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apostle  and  prophet,  gave  a hint  to  others  of  the 
possibility  of  advancing  themselves  to  a similar 
pitch  of  dignity  and  dominion.  A formidable 
rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  Moseilama,  called 
to  this  day  by  the  followers  of  Islam  “ the  lying 
Moseilama/’  a descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Honeifa, 
and  a principal  personage  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
mama.  Pondering  on  the  nature  of  the  new  reli- 
gion and  the  character  and  fortunes  of  its  founder, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  by  skilful  manage- 
iment  he  might  share  with  Mohammad,  the  glory 
of  a divine  mission.  He  then  began  to  give  out 
that  he  also  was  a prophet  sent  of  God,  having  a 
joint  commission  with  Mohammad  to  recall  man- 
kind from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
He  proceeded  to  publish  written  revelations  like 
the  Koran,  pretended  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  source.  Having  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
considerable  party  in  his  own  tribe,  he  at  length 
proposed  to  Mohammad  a partnership  in  his  spir- 
itual supremacy.  His  letter  commenced  thus  : 
r From  Moseilama.  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Moham- 
mad the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be 
half  mine  and  thine.”  But  the  latter  feeling  no 
need  of  an  associate,  deigned  to  return  only  the 
following  reply  : ‘‘  From  Mohammad  the  apostle 
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ofGod,  to  Moseilama,  the  liar.  The  earth  is  God’s:  i 
he  giveth  the  same  to  such  of  his  servants  as  he 
pleaseth  ; and  the  happy  issue  shall  attend  those  , 
who  fear  him.”  A few  months  before  his  death, L 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  jj 
Khaled,  “ the  sword  of  God,”  to  suppress  the  rival 
sect ; and  it  is  said  that  during  his  last  sicknessi 
he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  thoughts  of  this  i:n-j 
looked  for  competitor.  After  the  death  of  Mo-t 
hammad,  Khaled  obtained  a victory  and  the  seek 
became  eventually  quite  extinguished.  Those 
who  were  not  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  were, 
convinced  by  the  shining  evidence  that  gleameo 
from  the  swords  of  the  conquerors,  and  renoun  i 
cing  their  errors  fell  quietly  back  into  the  bosorri 
of  the  Mohammadan  church. 

On  entering  the  Jewish  town  of  Chaibar  afte, 
its  capitulation,  the  conqueror  was  entertained  ii 
the  house  of  Hareth.  Zainan,  one  of  Hareth’i 
daughters,  placed  before  him  for  his  supper,  ;| 
shoulder  of  mutton,  which  she  had  previously 
poisoned.  One  of  his  companions,  partakin; 
largely  of  the  supper,  died  soon  after  ; and  Mo 
hammad  himself,  though  more  sparing  in  his  re, 
past,  received  an  injury  from  which  he  never  r€( 
covered.  On  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage  ti 
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Iecca,  his  health  declined.  Acute  pains  in  the 
ead,  and  violent  fever,  gave  warning  of  his  ap- 
roaching  end.  Having  summoned  his  wives  to 
is  presence,  he  desired  that  Ayesha  would  nurse 
im  in  his  sickness,  and  he  was  removed  to  her 
partment.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  mother  of 
is  companion  who  had  been  poisoned  at  Chaibar. 
>n  seeing  her,  he  said,  “ O mother  of  Bashar  ! the 
jins  of  my  heart  are  now  breaking  of  the  meat 
hich  I ate  with  thy  son  at  Chaibar.” 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  mosque,  support- 
d by  Ali,  and  another  of  his  friends.  He  publicly 
rayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ; then,  mounting 
le  pulpit,  he  addressed  the  people  ; “ O men,  if 
have  ever  cruelly  scourged  any  man,  let  me  be 
eaten  with  the  same  stripes ; if  I have  wounded 
ny  man’s  good  name,  let  mine  own  be  wounded  ; 

* I have  defrauded  any  man,  I am  here  to  do  him 
istice.”  A man  in  the  congregation  said,  “Thou 
west  me  three  silver  drachms.”  He  immediately 
aid  him,  saying,  “ It  is  better  to  be  put  to  shame 
ow,  than  in  the  world  to  come.”  He  then  offered 
le  noon-day  prayer,  especially  remembering  the 
ead.  In  his  last  charge  to  his  most  faithful  ad- 
erents,  he  enjoined  that  they  should  drive  out  all 
lolaters  from  Arabia  ; that  they  should  allow  to 
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proselytes  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves ; and  that  they  should  be  diligent  in  prayer' 
For  the  last  three  days,  he  was  confined  to  his 
apartment.  He  gave  freedom  to  many  of  hisi 
slaves.  Calling  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  he 
might  write  his  last  directions  to  his  followers,  he 
was  opposed  by  Omar,  and  a dispute  arose,  whicl 
Mohammad  checked  by  telling  them  that  the;5 
were  not  to  dispute  in  his  presence.  He  told  hil 
friends  that  the  angel  of  death  had  asked  his  peD 
mission  to  approach  him,  and  that  he  had  coni 
sented.  Leaning  his  head  on  Ayesha’s  lap,  h| 
fainted;  then,  raising  his  eyes,  and  saying  with  1 
broken  voice,  “Yes — with  the  celestial  com 
panions,” — he  stretched  himself  on  the  carpet  am! 
expired,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hejira,  and  ii 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Many  of  the  people  found  it  hard  to  believe  I 
possible  that  their  prophet  could  be  dead.  “Thi 
apostle  of  God  is  not  dead,”  cried  Omar,  “he 
gone  for  forty  days,  like  Moses,  Ebn  Amram — o 
like  Issa,  Ebn  Mariyam,  he  is  gone  to  heaven  t| 
return;”  and,  unsheathing  his  scimitar,  he  swoi 
“that  if  any  man  said  that  the  prophet  was  dea*1 
he  would  cut  him  to  pieces.”  But  these  tran 
ports  were  appeased  by  the  wisdom  of  Abu-Beke! 
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rho,  mildly  addressing  them,  said, — “ Whom  do 
ou  worship  ? Mohammad,  or  the  God  of  Mo- 
ammad  ? If  you  worship  God,  know  that  he 
velh  for  ever  ; but  Mohammad  is  declared  in  the 
Loran  to  be  a mortal,  and  he  has  shared  the 
ommon  fate  of  mortals.” 

A serious  dispute  arose  respecting  the  burial 
f the  deceased  prophet.  Some  were  for  having 
im  removed  to  Mecca,  his  birthplace  and  their 
wn  ; others,  to  Jerusalem  the  city  of  the  pro- 
bets  ; but  Abu-Beker  again  interposed,  remark- 
ag  that  he  had  often  heard  the  prophet  say,  that 
‘a  prophet  should  be  buried  where  he  died.” 
t was,  therefore,  agreed  that  he  should  be  kept 
.t  Medina.  The  body  was  placed  in  a magni- 
icent  tent,  and  reverently  washed  by  Ali  with 
>urest  water.  They  then  embalmed  it  in  cam- 
>hor,  and,  with  the  most  fragrant  aromatics,  they 
inointed  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
ioles  of  the  feet  ; afterwards  they  wrapped  it  in 
i garment  of  white,  and  placed  around  it  pieces 
)f  amber,  musk,  and  sweet-smelling  woods.  When 
hese  preparations  were  completed,  his  family  led 
be  funeral  procession,  followed  by  the  surviving 
companions  of  his  flight,  by  the  principal  citizens 
f Medina,  and  by  a silent  crowd  of  men,  women, 
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and  children.  The  prayers  were  drawn  from  th 
Koran  ; his  burial-place  was  beneath  the  chambe 
where  he  died. 

Such  are  the  particulars  that  have  come  dow 
to  us  of  the  life  of  Mohammad.  The  questio 
arises,  how  far  may  we  regard  these  accounts  $ 
trustworthy  ! When  we  consider  that  Abulfed; 
the  most  judicious  of  Mohammad’s  biographer 
did  not  live  till  700  years  after  Mohammad,  w 
may  naturally  entertain  doubts  concerning  mar 
things  that  are  recorded  concerning  him.  Wh. 
guarantee  have  we  that  legends  invented  lor 
after  the  death  of  the  pretended  prophet,  have  m 
assumed  the  rank  of  historical  facts  ? If  it  were  n*! 
for  the  Koran  we  would  be  utterly  at  a loss  f< 
ground  to  stand  upon.  Many  chapters  and  a mu' 
titude  of  passages  in  this  have  evidently  sprur 
out  of  particular  exigencies  in  the  career  of  M< 
hammad ; and  they  very  safely  guide  us  to  son 
knowledge  of  the  events  to  which  they  refe 
And  perhaps  we  may  aver  that  we  have  a suf 
ciency  of  credible  information  to  enable  us  ' 
form  an  estimate  of  his  character,  and  to  unde 
stand  the  means  by  which  his  religion  becan 
established  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Character  of  Mohammad. 

Thus  closed  the  earthly  career  of  one  of  the 
st  remarkable  men,  and  of  decidedly  the  most 
cessful  impostor,  that  ever  lived.  By  the  force 
a vast  ambition,  giving  direction  to  natural  ta- 
ts of  a superior  order,  he  arose  from  small 
winnings  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  among  the 
ib  nation,  and  before  his  death  had  commenced 
; of  the  greatest  revolutions  known  in  the  his- 
f of  man.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  an  em- 
j,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  eighty  years, 
ended  its  sway  over  more  kingdoms  and  coun- 
s than  Rome  had  mastered  in  eight  hundred, 
d when  we  pass  from  the  political  to  the  re- 
ous  ascendancy  which  he  gained,  and  consider 
rapid  growth,  the  wide  diffusion,  and  the  en- 
ingpermarence  of  the  Mohammadan  imposture, 
are  still  more  astonished.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in 
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every  other  instance  where  the  fortunes  of  an  in  j 
dividual  are  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  mean 
employed,  and  surpass  all  reasonable  calculation 
we  are  forced  to  resolve  the  problem  into  th 
special  providence  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  thij 
could  have  secured  the  achievement  of  such  might; 
results;  and  we  must  doubtless  look  upon  M< 
hammadanism  at  the  present  day  as  a standb, 
monument  of  the  mysterious  and  overruling  wi 
dom  of  Jehovah,  designed  to  compass  ends  whies 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  minds,  at  least  t, 
they  are  accomplished. 

As  to  his  person,  Mohammad,  according  to  1 
Arabic  biographers,  was  of  a middling  stature  aij 
of  a florid  complexion.  His  head  was  large  ai 
well  formed;  his  hair  smooth  and  of  a glosj 
black;  his  eye  of  the  same  colour;  and  so  u 
commonly  vigorous  and  robust  was  his  frame,  tl 
at  the  time  of  his  death  scarcely  any  of  the  mar 
or  infirmities  of  age  had  appeared  upon  him.  I 
features  were  large  yet  regular  ; his  cheeks  ft 
his  forehead  prominent;  his  eyebrows  long  a! 
smooth,  mutually  approaching  each  other,  yet  i 
so  as  to  meet;  and  between  them  was  a vein,  j 
which  the  pulse  was  quicker  and  higher  than  us  I 
whenever  he  was  angry.  He  had  an  aquiline  n<| 
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id  a large  mouth,  with  teeth  of  singular  brilliancy 
id  somewhat  singular  form,  as  they  were  pointed 
ke  the  teeth  of  a saw,  and  placed  at  some  distance 
fom  each  other,  though  still  in  beautiful  order. 
Phen  he  laughed  he  discovered  them,  and  they 
ppeared,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  like  hail- 
ones  or  little  white  pearls.  Even  his  laughter  is 
lid  to  have  been  full  of  majesty,  and  in  his  smile 
lere  was  such  a peculiar  contraction  of  the  mus- 
les  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  and  such  an  ex- 
ression  given  to  the  countenance,  as  rendered  it 
•resistibly  attractive.  In  his  later  years  he  be- 
ame  corpulent  : but  he  had  always  a free,  open 
ir,  a majestic  port,  and  a most  engaging  address. 

The  Moslem  writers  are  unbounded  in  their  eu- 
)gy  of  the  prophet’s  character  as  a man.  Even 
lose  of  them  who  treat  as  it  deserves  the  foolish 
iction  of  his  having  been  taken  by  two  angels  in 
tis  childhood,  his  body  laid  open  by  a knife,  his 
leart  taken  out,  and  pressed,  and  wrung,  till  its 
original  corruptions  oozed  out  in  the  form  of  large 
l>lack  fetid  drops,  when  it  was  again  replaced,  pu- 
fified  and  perfect,  in  his  bosom,  and  the  wound 
niraculously  healed,  still  maintain  that  his  moral 
‘ljualities  were  such  as  to  lift  him  quite  out  of  the 
iigrade  of  the  common  race  of  men.  But  here  the 
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history  of  his  life  and  the  pages  of  the  Koran  will 
enable  us  to  make  those  abatements  which,  in  re- 
spect to  his  personal  accomplishments  we  can  only 
suspect  ought  to  be  made.  His  followers  extol  j 
his  piety,  veracity,  justice,  liberality,  humility,  and 
self-denial,  in  all  which  they  do  not  scruple  to 
propose  him  as  a perfect  pattern  to  the  faithful.^ 
His  charity,  in  particular,  they  say,  was  so  con-.  ( 
spicuous,  that  he  seldom  had  any  money  in  his 
house,  keeping  no  more  than  was  just  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  family,  and  frequently  sparing  even  a 
part  of  his  own  provisions  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor.  All  this  may  have  been  so,  but  , 
in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  exhibition  of  these 
moral  traits,  we  cannot  forget  that  he  had  private 
ends  to  answer,  and  we  thus  find  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  generous  impulses  of  a 
kind  and  noble  heart,  and  the  actings  of  an  inter- 
ested policy.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a strong 
ruling  passion  to  bring  every  other  passion,  even 
the  most  opposite  and  discordant,  into  harmony 
and  subserviency  to  its  dictates.  Ambition  will 
sometime  control  avarice  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure not  unfrequently  govern  both.  A man  may 
afford  to  be  just  and  generous,  and  to  act  the  part 
of  a very  saint,  when  he  has  no  less  a motive  be- 
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'ore  him  than  to  gain  the  character  of  a prophet 
ind  the  power  of  a monarch.  If  Mohammad  re- 
illy  evinced  the  virtues  of  a prophet,  he  doubtless 
lad  his  eye  upon  “ a prophet’s  reward.”  But  we 
vould  not  be  gratuitously  harsh  in  our  judgment 
>f  the  impostor  s moral  qualities.  We  think  it  by 
10  means  improbable,  that  his  disposition  was  natu- 
ally  free,  open,  noble,  engaging,  perhaps  magani- 
ious.  We  doubt  not  injustice  may  have  been 
one  by  Christian  writers  to  the  man  in  their  un- 
leasured  detestation  of  the  impostor.  But  as  long 
s we  admit  the  truth  of  history,  as  it  relates  to 
slamism  and  its  founder,  it  is  plain,  that  if  he  were 
riginally  possessed  'of  praiseworthy  attributes, 
ley  ceased  to  distinguish  him  as  he  advanced  in 
fe  ; for  his  personal  degeneracy  kept  pace  with 
is  success,  and  his  delinquencies  became  more 
umerous,  £ross,  and  glaring,  the  longer  he  lived. 

Of  his  intellectual  endowments,  his  followers 
>eak  in  the  same  strain  of  high  panegyric.  His 
?nius,  soaring  above  the  need  of  culture,  unaided 
i the  lights  of  learning,  despising  books,  bore 
m by  its  innate  strength  into  the  kindred  subli- 
ities  of  prophecy  and  poetry,  and  enabled  him 
i the  Koran,  without  models  or  masters,  to  speak 
ith  an  eloquence  unparalleled  in  any  human  pro- 
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duction.  But  here  it  has  escaped  them,  that  the; 
praise  the  prophet  at  the  expense  of  his  oracles 
that  whatever  credit,  on  the  score  of  authorship  f 
they  give  to  him,  so  much  they  detract  from  th  , 
evidence  of  its  inspiration  ; since  Mohammad  him  ( 
self  constantly  appeals  to  his  revelations  as  prc  . 
ceeding  from  an  “ illiterate  prophet/'  and  there 
fore  carrying  with  them,  in  their  unequalled  styj< 
the  clearest  evidence  of  being,  not  a human,  bi  ( 
a divine  composition.  On  the  point,  however,  < i 
the  literary  merits  of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  ment 
endowments  of  its  author  as  evinced  by  it,  tl  ] 
reader  will  judge  for  himself.  We  can  more  re  fj 
dily  assent  to  their  statements  when  they  infor 
us,  that  his  intellect,  was  acute  and  sagacious,  \ 
memory  retentive,  his  knowledge  of  human  nalut  ,r 
improved  as  it  was  by  travel  and  extended  inte  i; 
course,  profound  and  accurate,  and  that  in  the  $ , 
of  insinuation  and  address  he  was  without  a riv  j i 
Neither  are  we  able  to  gainsay  their  accoui  , 
when  they  represent  him  as  having  been  affab 
rather  than  loquacious  ; of  an  even  cheerful  te: 
per  ; pleasant  and  familiar  in  conversation,  a 
possessing  the  art,  in  a surprising  degree, 
attaching  his  friends  and  adherents  to  his  perse  , 
On  the  whole,  from  a candid  survey  of  his  1 , 
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!and  actions,  we  may  safely  pronounce  Mohammad 
to  have  been  by  nature  a man  of  a superior  cast 
of  character,  and  very  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  age  and  the 
country  in  which  he  arose  and  shone  were  rude 
and  barbarous;  and  the  standard  which  would 
determine  him  great  among  the  roving  tribes  of 
Arabia  might  have  left  him  little  mofe  than  a 
common  man  in  the  Cultivated  climes  of  Europe. 
Men’s  characters  are  moulded  as  much  by  their 
circumstances  and  fortunes  as  by  their  native  ge- 
nius and  bias.  Under  another  combination  of  ac- 
cidents, the  founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  and  of  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens  might  have  sunk  to  obli- 
vion with  the  anonymous  millions  of  his  race,  as 
the  drops  of  rain  are  absorbed  into  the  sands  of 
his  native  deserts.  His  whole  history  makes  it 
evident,  that  fanaticism,  ambition,  and  lust  were 
his  master-passions  ; of  which  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  eradicated  by  the  growing 
strength  of  the  two  last.  An  enthusiast  by  nature, 
he  became  a hyppocrite  by  policy  ; and  as  the  vio- 
lence of  his  corrupt  propensities  increased,  he 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  justice,  friendship,  and  humanity.  It  is  right 
indeed,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  conduct  in 
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its  most  repulsive  aspects,  that  we  should  make  4 
allowance  for  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  the  j 
manners,  the  laws  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  A heathen  people  cannot  be  fairly  judged  In 
by  the  rules  of  Christian  morality.  In  the  mere  u 
circumstance  of  multiplying  his  wives,  he  followed 
the  common  example  of  his  countrymen,  withs 
whom  polygamy  had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  i 
a prevailing  practice.  And  so,  though  we  cannot1 « 
justify,  yet  we  may  in  a measure  palliate,  the  murder  to 
of  Caab  and  Sofian,  if  we  supposed  the  prophet  I 
to  have  viewed  them  as  enemies  from  whom  his  own! 
life  was  in  jeopardy  ; for  in  this  no  violence  was> 
done  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Arab  race.) 
Even  at  the  present  day  among  the  prophet’si 
disciples  all  over  the  East,  no  trait  is  more  com- 
mon or  more  revolting  than  recklessness  of  life, 
which  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  na-i 
tional  habits  as  to  a native  cruelty  or  ferocity  of 
disposition.  We  must,  indeed,  think  but  litttle  of 
the  morality  of  such  a people,  and  must  behold' 
with  indignation  a pretended  prophet,  while  pro-i 
fessing  to  purify  the  moral  code  of  his  country-1 
men,  continuing  still  in  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  worst  of  its  tenets.  Here,  in  fact,  our  heaviesll 
condemnation  falls  upon  Mohammad.  He  did 
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t observe  those  rules  of  morality  which  he  himself 
id  down,  and  which  he  enforced  upon  others  by 
ch  terrible  sanctions.  No  excuse  can  be  offered 
r the  impostor  on  this  score.  He  abused  his 
aims  as  a prophet  to  screen  the  guilty  excesses 
his  private  life,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
jecial  revelation,  dispensing  him  from  the  laws 
kposed  by  his  own  religion,  had  the  female  sex 
fandoned  without  reserve  to  his  desires.  “ O 
ophet,  we  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives  unto 
pom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also  the 
aves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth,  of  the 
t>oty  which  God  hath  granted  thee  ; and  the 
mghters  of  thy  uncle  and  the  daughters  of  thy 
tnts,  both  on  thy  father’s  side  and  on  thy  mother’s 
ie,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca,  and  any 
her  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself  unto  the 
ophet  ; in  case  the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her 
wife.  This  is  a peculiar  privilege  granted  unto 
ee,  above  the  rest  of  the  true  believers.*”  The 
iceedingly  liberal  grant  thus  made  to  the  prophet 
l the  score  of  matrimonial  privilege  may  be  con- 
asted  with  the  allowance  made  to  his  followers, 
rake  in  marriage  of  such  women  as  please  you, 
'o,  three,  or  four,  and  not  more.  But  if  ye  fear 
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that  ye  cannot  act  equitably  towards  so  many, 
marry  one  only.”* 

Respect  to  decorum  forbids  our  entering  into 
details  relative  to  this  part  of  Mohammad’s  conduct 
and  character.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
adduced,  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive 
how  completely  the  prophet’s  imposture  was  made 
an  engine  for  promoting  the  gratification  of  sen- 
sual  passion.  One  of  the  grossest  instances  of 
his  unhallowed  abuse  of  the  claims  to  which  he 
pretended,  occurs  in  the  history  of  his  intercourse 
with  Miriam,  an  Egyptian  slave.  The  knowledge 
of  his  illicit  amours  with  this  “ possession  of  his 
right  hand  ” having  come  to  the  ears,  or  rather  to 
the  eyes,  of  one  of  his  lawful  wives,  who  there- 
upon reproached  him  most  bitterly  for  his  infideli- 
ty, he  went  so  far,  in  order  to  pacify  her,  as  to 
promise  with  an  oath  never  to  be  guilty  of  a re- 
petition of  the  offence.  But  the  infirmity  of  na- 
ture having  not  long  after  triumphed  again  over 
the  strength  of  his  resolution,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  revelations  to  cover  the  scandal  of  this  shame- 
less lapse.  The  expedient  now  resorted  to  forms 
one  of  the  blackest  stains  upon  the  pages  of  the 
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£oran,  and  upon  the  character  of  its  author.  It 
*as  nothing  less  than  a pretended  absolution  of 
he  prophet  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath.  “O 
trophet,  why  holdest  thou  that  to  be  prohibited 
vhich  God  hath  allowed  thee,  seeking  to  please 
hy  wives ; since  God  is  inclined  to  forgive,  and 
nerciful  ? God  hath  allowed  you  the  dissolution 
)f  jour  oaths,  and  God  is  your  master.”*  Here 
s an  alleged  dispensation  of  the  prophet,  which 
nust  be  construed  as  actually  legalizing  perjury 
m the  part  of  a professed  messenger  of  truth  : 
>ne  too  who  ‘thus  instructs  his  followers  : “ Per- 
orm  your  convenant  with  God,  when  ye  enter  into 
;onvenant  with  him,  and  violate  not  your  oaths 
ifter  the  ratification  thereof ; since  ye  have  made 
jrod  a witness  over  you.  Verily,  God  knoweth 
hat  which  ye  do.” 

There  are  two  portions  of  his  life  easily  dis- 
inguished; — the  time  in  which  he  was  laboring  to 
icquire  influence  with  his  countrymen,  and  strug- 
gling with  difficulties  ; and  the  time  in  which  he 
»vas  armed  with  power  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
[n  the  former  part,  he  was,  outwardly  at  least, 
tumble,  insinuating,  kind  to  the  poor  and  sub- 
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missive  to  the  great  : in  the  latter  he  was  im- 
petuous, harsh  and  sanguinary. 

During  his  earlier  years,  indeed,  every  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  dictated,  and  every  in- 
ferior consideration  utterly  absorbed,  by  an  un- 
varied attention  to  the  pursuits  and  interests  of 
ambition.  The  nature  of  his  undertaking,  parti- 
cularly in  its  first  stage,  required  no  common 
degree  of  prudence  and  caution.  That  policy, 
which  formed  so  distinguishing  a part  of  his 
character,  doubtless  compelled  him,  for  a while 
to  conceal,  if  not  to  restrain,  the  indulgence  of 
irregular  passions  : lest  the  licentiousness  of  his 
manners  should  give  offence  to  those  whose  good 
opinion  it  was  his  object  to  conciliate,  and  the 
immorality  of  his  practise,  by  betraying  the  se- 
cret motives  and  propensities  of  his  heart,  should 
unravel  the  web  which  his  hypocrisy  was  weaving, 
before  it  bad  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  con- 
sistence. Hence,  both  before,  and  during,  the 
first  years  of  his  pretended  mission,  whilst  his 
daring  schemes  were  yet  immature,  and  their  suc- 
cess uncertain,  the  artful  impostor,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  regulated  every  part  of  his 
conduct  by  the  strict  rules  of  external  decorum. 
But,  no  sooner  was  his  reputation  as  a prophet 
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established ; no  sooner  was  his  authority  rooted 
too  firmly  to  be  shaken  by  any  common  or  ordinary 
event,  and  his  ambition  in  some  measure  satiated 
by  the  possession  of  power,  than  another  passion 
arose  , and,  shaking  off  the  restraint  which  had 
hitherto  suppressed  it,  with  a violence  equally 
irbitrary,  now  hurried  him  away  into  the  wildest 
jxtravagances* 

At  length,  his  attention  to  the  cold  and  jealous 
jautions  of  prudence  ceased  with  its  necessity  ; 
ind  from  an  affectation  of  exemplary  purity  of 
Banners,  he  now  rushed  into  the  most  public  and 
criminal  excesses  of  sensual  indulgence.  That 
iddress  to  the  carnal  appetites  which  permitted  so 
iberal  an  indulgence  in  the  present  life,  and  pro- 
nised  them  complete  and  eternal  gratification  in 
another,  was  one  of  the  most  alluring  snares  which 
lie  so  successfully  spread  to  captivate  his  country- 
men. The  laws  which  he  prescribed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  these  passions  were  too  loose  for  the 
nost  compliant  moralist  to  justify  ; and  too 
I'avourable  to  afford  the  most  abandoned  sensualist 

iny  probable  ground  of  complaint. That  the 

mpostor,  by  the  opinions  which  he  introduced 
eally  improved  the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  cannot, 
>erhaps,  be  denied  : the  religion  which  he  estab- 
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lished,  amidst  all  its  errors  and  absurdities,  pos-  ‘ 
sesses  many  principles  in  common  with  the  true,  1 
and  is  doubtless,  in  every  respect,  far  preferable  1 
to  that  absurd  and  monstrous  idolatry  which  was  j* 
then  the  prevailing  creed  of  Arabia.  Rut,  when  ' 
we  consider  its  more  extensive  diffusion  and  ul-|' 
timate  consequence, — when  we  reflect  on  the  ^ 
excellence  of  that  perfect  and  lovely  system  of  ^ 
doctrine  and  morals  which  it  threatened  to  destroy  1 
and  whose  benignant  influence  if  stilf  continues  r 
fatally  to  obstruct  ; wrhen  we  call  to  mind  the  i'm-r 
mense  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  1 
yet  involved  by  its  delusions  in  the  most  profound^ 
darkness  and  error,  our  opinion  concerning  him  ' 
and  his  imposture  is  at  once  determined,  and  we  ^ 
behold  both  in  their  native  features  of  horrid  and  ^ 
almost  unmixed  deformity.*1 

There  have  not  been  wanting  persons,  even  in  1( 
Christian  lands,  to  take  a more  favorable  view  oi  11 
the  character  of  Mohammad  than  has  been  giver  0 
above.  They  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  con-  f 
scientiously  regarded  himself  as  sent  from  God  tc  " 
accomplish  a beneficent  work  in  the  world  and  tl 
that  he  was  really  actuated  by  a desire  for  th(  J 
good  of  mankind.  They  say  that  it  is  unreason  1 
^able  to  suppose  the  formation  of  such  a might'  j 1 
* White’s  Bampton  Lectures.  Serm.  ix. 
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and  far  reaching  scheme  of  imposture and  above 
jail  the  successful  prosecution  of  it  through  so 
(many  years  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death.  They 
bid  us  consider  the  serene  and  tranquil  aspect 
worn  by  him  in  his  last  hours  ; and  ask  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  so  to  die,  if  conscious  that 
his  whole  life  had  been  one  tissue  of  imposture. 
But  those  who  urge  such  objections  fail  to  bear 
in  memory  one  of  the  properties  of  the  human 
mind.  We  allude  to  the  faculty  of  self-deception. 
By  virtue  of  this  constitution,  the  very  elforts  made 
to  deceive  others,  tend  to  the  deception  of  self. 
That  course  of  life  which  has  for  its  end  the  per- 
version of  the  consciences  of  others  will  generally 
bring  about  the  blinding  of  one’s  own  conscience. 
It  is  altogether  a wrong  idea  that  one  who  is  a 

I deceiver  of  others  must  himself  have  his  eyes  open 
to  the  truth.  His  own  mind  is  one  part  of  the 
material  on  which  he  has  to  work  ; the  minds  of 
others  are  another  part.  In  the  outset,  the  im- 
postor finds  himself  confronted  by  truth  ; and 
what  he  does  he  does  in  defiance  of  truth.  But 
there  is  nothing  the  mind  of  man  dislikes  more  than 
a conflict  with  manifest  truth  ; and  therefore  the 
.next  step  is  to  make  truth  seem  falsehood  and  false- 
hood truth  ; in  other  words  to  make  itself  believe 
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what  it  would  have  others  believe.  It  naturally 

therefore  ceases  to  dwell  upon  the  things  that  are 

unfavorable  to  its  own  scheme  ; and  habitually 

contemplates  those  only  that  are  favorable.  The  f 

result  is  a conscience  not  only  perverted  but  quiet. 

The  perception  of  this  law  enables  us  easily  to  un|( 

derstand  how  Mohammad  having  been  first  stimu-f 

lated  by  ambition  to  form  his  scheme  of  a new  * 
J . -jjl 

religion,  gradually  succeeded  in  quelling  the  re- 1 

monstrances  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of 
Mohammad  is  based  upon  facts,  specially  this 
one  great  fact  that  he  declared  as  truth  a great 
deal  that  he  must  have  known  to  be  false,  and 
gave  to  men  as  from  God  a great  deal  that  he 
knew  was  not  from  God.  We  can  understand 
how  a man  could  erringly  ascribe  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  to  a supernatural  source  ; but  to 
suppose  that  Mohammad  could  make  a mistake 
of  such  enormous  magnitude  as  to  imagine  him- 
self visited  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  a visible, 
breathing,  speaking,  palpable  angel,  carrying  on 
long  conversation  with  such  a visitor,  and  this 
not  once,  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  and 
for  the  space  of  23  years,  to  suppose  this  were  to 
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j :t  one’s  self  as  well  as  Mohammad  beyond  the 
Itional  limits  of  humanity. 

|As  opinions  concerning  th$,  Arabian  prophet 
Ive  differed,  so  will  they  always  differ,  until  the 
■th  be  generally  apprehended  that  a man’s  duty 
Id  responsibility  are  to  be  determined  by  some- 
Ing  else  than  his  own  private  standard  of  right 
d wrong.  It  is  what  God  has  given,  and  not 
at  man  has  been  pleased  to  take,  that  deter- 
les  his  responsibility.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
n by  a diligent  search  after  and  retention  of  the 
ealed  will  of  God,  to  rectify  conscience,  and 
ke  it  as  far  as  may  be  the  echo  of  the  divine 
rd.  All  possessing  in  any  considerable  de- 
e the  knowledge  of  mankind  will  be  ready 
idmit  that  the  mass  of  men  are  influenced  by 
‘rest  or  imaginary  interest  in  the  formation  of 
ir  opinions  concerning  what  is  obligatory.  It 
uires  a great  deal  more  evidence  to  convince 
claimant  of  an  estate  that  his  claim  is  founded 
a mistake,  than  it  does  to  convince  an  unin- 
sted  party  of  the  same.  A man  whose  soul  has 
ome  absorbed  in  ambitious  views  is  able  to  ex- 
2 things  in  himself  which  at  an  earlier  period  of 
when  less  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  he 
ild  have  shrunk  from.  Now  if  men  may  be 
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allowed  first,  to  vitiate  their  own  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  through  selfishness,  passion,  or  ne- 
glectfulness, and  then  to  defend  themselves  by  an 
appeal  to  that  standard,  there  is  an  end  of  all  cri- 
tical history. 

Our  idea  is  not  that  Mohammad  is  a unique  and 
monstrous  sinner.  He  was  guilty  of  imposture  $ 
but  we  do  not  consider  imposture  to  be  some  rare  I 
enormous  sin,  alien  from  most  lands  and  most 
societies.  There  are  many  Mohammads  ; men 
quite  willing  to  have  their  utterances  regarded  as 
the  very  utterances  of  God  ; and  willing  to  legis- 
late in  the  name  of  God  for  just  as  many  of  man- 
kind as  are  willing  to  be  thus  legislated  for.  It  is 

Ull  1 

indeed  a great  sin  ; one  of  unspeakable  audacity, 
but  it  is  a common  sm. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Religion  of  Mohammad 

The  life  of  Mohammad  would  be  not  only  in- 
omplete,  but  incapable  of  being  understood,  if 
re  did  not  give  a brief  account  of  the  doctrines 
f bis  religion.  These  doctrines  he  preached  with 
reat  zeal  and  eloquence ; besides  preaching 
lem,  he  produced  them  in  fragments  of  a book 
hich  was  delivered,  piecemeal,  through  a period 
f twenty-three  years.  This  book  is  the  Koran, 
a Arabic  word  of  nearly  the  same  meaning  with 
ur  word  Bible,  or  book  ; it  signifies  “ the  read- 
ig  and  is  applied  to  any  separate  passage,  as 
ell  as  to  the  whole.  The  syllable  al,  sometimes 
rinted  a/coran,  is  merely  the  Arabic  emphatic 
liable,  corresponding  to  our  definite  article,  the. 

This  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  divided  into 
hundred  and  fourteen  suras — rows,  or  portions, 
f unerlual  length,  some  containing  only  three  or 
9 
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four  short  verses,  and  others  as  many  as  three 
hundred.  Such  is  the  reverence  in  which  it  is 
held  by  Mohammadans,  that  they  never  touch  it 
without  performing  certain  ablutions;  they  in-* 
scribe  verses  from  it  on  their  banners,  and  on  the 
walls  of  their  mosques  ; and  they  place  copies  of 
it  in  boxes  of  gold  or  silver,  which  they  carry 
with  them  as  amulets  or  charms.  The  khalifsii 
had  it  adorned  with  precious  stones ; and  the  I 
Othman  emperors  still  follow  their  example.  Parts 
of  it  were  printed  from  time  to  time  by  the  great 
Arabic  scholars  of  Europe,  such  as  Erpenius,  and 
Golius  ; and  the  whole  has  been  frequently  print- 
ed. A beautiful  edition  was  issued  at  Leipsic  in 
1834 . It  has  been  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  ] 
the  Persian,  Turkish,  Hindostani,  Javan,  and  Malay  j 
languages,  for  the  use  of  Mohammadans  ; and,  for 
the  gratification  of  Christian  scholars,  into  Latin., 
and  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  book  will  be  seen  when 
it  is  recollected  that  it  is  not  only  a book  of  reli-i 
gious  doctrines,  but  the  ground-work  of  all  the 
civil  and  criminal  laws  in  Mohammadan  countries! 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Mohammadans  have  ij 
body  of  traditions  purporting  to  be  the  sayings  o 
♦h^  nronhet,  which  they  call  sonna,  or  custor 
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The  adherents  to  these  traditions  are  called  Son- 
lites  or  orthodox  Mohammadans,  and  their  op- 
>onents,  those  who  reject  this  book  of  traditions, 
re  called  Shiites,  or  Sectaries.  The  religious 
loctrines  of  the  Koran  are  taught  in  a most  con- 
used  and  incoherent  manner. 

When  Mohammad  was  called  on  to  prove  his 
ivine  mission  by  miracles,  he  appealed  to  the 
foran.  The  Koran,  however,  sometimes  con- 
radicts  itself ; and  this  inconvenient  fact  is  ex- 
lained  by  saying  that  the  latter  revelations  were 
esigned  to  supersede  those  which  came  before. 
-Though  Mohammad  himself  was  thus  cautious 
i even  pretending  to  work  a visible  miracle,  his 
Flowers,  in  later  times,  have  not  been  so  prudent, 
lany  miracles,  attributed  to  him,  are  generally 
redited  among  Musalmans.  They  believe  that 
ravel  in  his  hand  was  heard  to  sing ; that  he  was 
rally  addressed  by  various  animals  ; that  streams 
f water  flowed  from  between  his  fingers  ; and 
iat,  at  his  bidding,  the  moon  leaped  from  the 
rmament,  rolled  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba 
nd  then  rested  on  its  top,  addressed  Mohammad 
i the  language  and  form  used  by  his  followers, 
ntered  his  right  sleeve,  and  departed  by  the  left, 
nd,  having  traversed  every  part  of  his  mantle, 
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separated  into  two  parts,  and,  ascending  through  i 
the  air,  resumed  its  former  appearance. 

Mohammad  pretended  that  the  whole  Koran  1 
was  written  in  a book  in  heaven  ; but  that  it  was  j 
brought  down  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel  from  j 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  required.  These  por- 
tions were  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  his  disi 
ciples,  or  written  on  the  leaves  of  palm-trees  or 
on  the  skins  of  animals.  To  one  of  his  wives  wasj 
a collection  of  these  writings  given  in  charge,] 
which  Abu-beker,  his  first  successor,  or  khalif,|ii 
arranged  in  one  volume. 

A few  years  after,  Othman,  the  third  khalif,  call-  j 
ed  in  all  the  copies,  and  having  destroyed  them, 
issued  a new  volume,  which  is  the  existing  Koran- 
Each  chapter  has  a characteristic  title,  as,  the 
Cow,  the  Family  of  Imram,  Women,  the  Star, 
the  Table,  Castle,  the  Spoils,  the  Night  Journey 
the  Pilgrimage,  the  Poets,  the  Moon,  the  Bright- 
ness. 

At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  was  dictated,  “ reveal 
ed  at  Mecca,”  or  “ revealed  at  Medina.”  Except 
ing  the  ninth,  they  all  begin  with  the  Bismillah— 

“ In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.”  Tht 
language  is  the  standard  of  the  classic  Arabic,  an* 
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t is  taught  at  Mecca  as  a dead  language.  It  is 
written  in  prose,  but  read  with  a kind  of  chant. 
|The  design  of  the  whole  is  thus  expressed  by  the 
earned  Golius,  in  his  appendix  to  the  Arabic 
Grammar  of  Erpenius.  “The  general  design  of 
he  Koran  seems  to  be  this  : to  unite  the  pro- 
lessors  of  the  three  religions  then  followed  in  the 
>opulous  country  of  Arabia,  who,  for  the  most 
>art,  lived  promiscuously  and  wandered  without 
;uides  (the  greater  part  being  idolaters,  and  the 
est  Jews  and  Christians,  most  of  them  erroneous 
ind  hetorodox,)  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
me  eternal,  invisible  God  ....  established  under 
he  sanction  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward 
igns  of  certain  ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient, 
>artly  of  modern,  institution,  and  enforced  by 
etting  before  them  rewards  and  punishments, 
>oth  temporal  and  eternal : and  to  bring  them  all 
o the  obedience  of  Mohammad  the  prophet  and 
imbassador  of  God,  who,  after  the  repeated  ad- 
nonitions,  promises,  and  threats,  of  former  ages, 
vas,  at  last,  to  establish  and  propagate  God’s  re- 
igion  on  earth  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  ac- 
knowledged chief  pontiff  in  spiritual  matters,  as 
veil  as  supreme  prince  in  temporal.” 

The  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Koran  to  which 
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Mohammad  appealed,  was  the  perfection  of  its 
style,  as  the  production  of  an  illiterate  man. 

Of  this  perfection  it  is  not  easy  for  foreigners 
to  judge,  especially  if  they  can  read  the  book  only 
in  a translation.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  in 
the  same  circumstances  with  all  the  other  books 
with  which  it  could  be  compared.  Impartial 
writers  have  acknowledged  the  elegance  of  the' 
diction,  the  sublimity  of  some  of  the  sentiments, 
the  pure  morals  frequently  inculcated,  and  the  oc-l 
casional  grandeur  of  imagination,  by  which  the 
Koran  is  distinguished.  But  they  deny  to  it  the 
praise  of  originality.  They  trace  it  partly  to  1 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  partly  to  the 
Talmud,  and  Rabbinical  traditions;  partly  to1 
apocryphal  gospels ; and  partly  to  the  fables  then  1 
current  in  Arabia.  It  bears  not  the  slighest  com- 
parison, in  sublimity,  with  the  Hebrew  and  Christ-1 
ian  Scriptures.  To  the  information  of  those1 
Scriptures  it  adds,  of  course,  nothing;  and  it  con-! 
tains  much  that  contradicts  them.  It  borrows 
from  the  early  heretics  their  silliest  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament.  It  often 
contradicts  itself. — While  these  are  the  just  opi- 
nions of  enlightened  Europeans  we  need  not  won-1 
der  that  this  production  has  been  so  greatly  ad- 
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[red  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  always  prided  them- 
Iveson  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
10  had  never  been  a literary  people,  who  were 
ut  out  entirely  from  the  literature  of  other  na- 
•ns,  whose  ancestors  received  the  Koran  at  the 
int  of  the  sword,  and  who  have  been  trained, 
neration  after  generation,  in  an  implicit  and 
perstitious  veneration  for  this  book. 

The  chapters  given  out  at  Mecca  abound  in 
itiments  of  toleration.  The  chapters  revealed 
Medina,  after  Mohammad  became  powerful 
ough  to  defend  himself  and  to  attack  his  enemies, 
iathe  the  fiercest  spirit  of  war  against  the  un- 
lievers.  “The  sword,”  he  then  preached,  “is 
: key  of  heaven  and  hell ; a drop  of  blood 
;d  in  the  cause  of  God,  a night  spent  under 
as,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting 
1 prayer ; whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are 
given;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as 
sk ; and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  replaced 
the  wings  of  angels.” 

n its  general  outline  of  facts,  the  Koran  corres- 
idswith  the  Old  Testament  in  the  following  his- 
cal  details : the  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the 
‘Id ; of  the  fall  of  Adam ; of  the  general  de- 
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luge;  of  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family 
in  the  ark  ; the  call  of  Abraham ; the  stories  of 
Isaac  and  Ishmael;  of  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs; 
the  selection  of  the  Jews  as  God’s  chosen  people; 
the  prophetic  office,  miracles,  and  administration 
of  Moses;  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  historians,  prophets,  and  psalmists,  espe- 
cially of  David  and  Solomon;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
promise  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  many 
of  the  accompanying  predictions  respecting  it. 
Again,  with  the  New  Testament  the  Koran  con- 
curs in  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  of  the  Jews;  in  his  miraculous  con- 
ception by  the  breath  or  Spirit  of  God;  his  imma- 
culate nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; his  title  of 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God;  in  the  miraculous  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist,  son  of  Zacharias,  as  his  fore- 
runner ; in  his  performance  of  many  mighty  signs 
and  miracles,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the 
dead,  and  controlling  and  casting  out  devils ; inj 
his  rejection  and  persecution  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen ; his  condemnation  to  the  death  of  the 
■cross  ; his  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  ; his  offi- 
ciating there  as  a Mediator  and  Intercessor  be 
tween  God  and  man,  and  as  Judge  of  all  men  a 
the  last  day.  After  the  example,  however,  of  som«, 
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I of  the  ancient  heretics,  Mohammad,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passages,  denied  the  reality  of 
the  Saviour’s  crucifixion  ; — “ And  for  that  they 
have  not  believed  in.  Jesus,  and  have  spoken 
against  Mary  a grievous  calumny;  and  have  said. 
Verily  we  have  slain  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  apostle  of  God  ; yet  they  slew  him  not,  neither 
crucified  him,  but  he  was  represented  by  one  in 
his  likeness.  They  did  not  really  kill  him ; but 
God  took  him  up  to  himself:  and  God  is  mighty 
and  wise.”  “ And  the  Jews  devised  a stratagem 
against  him  ; but  God  devised  a stratagem  against 
them ; and  God  is  the  best  deviser  of  stra- 
tagems.” This  stratagem,  according  1o  the  Mos- 
lems, was  God’s  taking  Jesus  up  unto  heaven,  and 
stamping  his  likeness  on  another  person,  who  was 
apprehended  and  crucified  in  his  stead.  Their 
constant  tradition  is,  that  it  was  not  Jesus  himself 
who  underwent  that  ignominious  death,  but  some 
body  else  in  his  shape  and  resemblance. 

These  numerous  coincidences  of  the  Koran 
with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are 
strangely  interspersed  with  matter  the  most  incon- 
gruous ; with  extravagant  fables,  monstrous  per- 
versions of  the  truth,  and  ridiculous  and  endless 
puerilities.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
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sition,  that  while  the  authentic  facts  were  derived 
immediately  from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the 
fictions  and  absurdities  were  deduced  in  part  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical 
writers ; and  in  part  from  the  apocryphal  Gospels, 
or  from  the  books  of  Adam,  of  Seth,  of  Enoch,  of 
Noah,  and  other  similar  fabrications,  well  known 
in  church  history  as  having  been  extensively  in 
use  among  the  heretics  of  the  first  centuries. 

A specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  best-known  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appear  in  the  Koran,  may  not  be  unsuitably 
adduced. 

“ Our  messengers  also  came  formerly  unto  Abra- 
ham with  good  tidings.  They  said,  Peace  be 
upon  thee.  And  he  answered,  And  on  you  be 
peace  ! and  he  tarried  not,  but  brought  a roasted 
calf.  And  his  wife  Sarah  was  standing  by  ; and 
she  laughed  : and  we  promised  her  Isaac,  and  af- 
ter Isaac,  Jacob.  She  said,  Alas ! shall  I bear  a 
son,  who  am  old  : this  my  husband  also  being  ad- 
vanced in  years  ? Verily,  this  would  be  a wonder- 
ful thing.  The  angels  answered,  Dost  thou  wonder 
at  the  effect  of  the  command  of  God  ? The  mer- 
cy of  God  and  his  blessings  be  upon  you.  And 
when  his  apprehension  had  departed  from  A bra- 
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ham,  and  the  good  tidings  of  Isaac’s  birth  had 
come  unto  him,  he  disputed  with  us  concerning 
the  people  of  Lot ; for  Abraham  was  a pitiful, 
compassionate,  and  devout  person.  The  angels 
said  unto  him,  O Abraham,  abstain  from  this  ; for 
now  is  the  command  of  thy  Lord  come,  to  put 
Itheir  sentence  in  execution,  and  an  inevitable 
Ipunishment  is  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  And  when 
lour  messengers  came  unto  Lot,  he  was  troubled 
for  them ; and  his  arm  was  straitened  concerning 
them  ; and  he  said,  This  is  a grievous  day.  And 
his  people  came  unto  him  rushing  upon  him  : 
and  they  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  wickedness. 
Lot  said  unto  them,  O my  people,  these  my 
daughters  are  more  lawful  for  you  : therefore  fear 
Clod,  and  put  me  not  to  shame  by  wronging  my 
guests.  Is  there  not  a man  of  prudence  among 
you  ? They  answered,  Thou  knowest  that  we 
have  no  need  of  thy  daughters  ; and  thou  well 
knowest  wdiat  we  wTould  have.  He  said,  If  I had 
strength  sufficient  to  oppose  thee,  or  I could  have 
’ecourse  unto  a powerful  support,  I would  certain- 
y do  it.  The  angels  said,  O Lot,  verily  wre  are 
he  messengers  of  thy  Lord  ; they  shall  by  no 
neans  come  in  unto  thee.  Go  forth,  therefore,  with 
hy  family,  in  some  part  of  the  night,  and  let  not 
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any  of  you  turn  back  : but  as  for  thy  wife  that 
shall  happen  unto  her  which  shall  happen  unto 
them.  Verily,  the  prediction  of  their  punishment 
shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  morning.” 

“ And  Abraham  said,  Verily  I am  going  unto 
my  Lord  who  will  direct  me.  O Lord,  grant  me 
a righteous  issue  ! Wherefore  we  acquainted  him 
that  he  should  have  a son,  who  should  be  a meek 
youth.  And  when  he  had  attained  to  years  o! 
discretion,  and  could  join  in  acts  of  religion  witl 
him,  Abraham  said  unto  him,  O my  son,  verily 
saw  in  a dream  that  I should  offer  thee  in  sacn 
fice  : consider  therefore  what  thou  art  of  opinioi 
I should  do.  He  answered,  O my  father,  do  wha 
thou  art  commanded  : thou  shalt  find  me,  if  Go 
please,  a patient  person.  And  when  they  had  sub 
mitted  themselves  to  the  divine  will,  and  Abrahar 
had  laid  his  son  prostrate  on  his  face,  we  crie 
unto  him,  O Abraham  now  hast  thou  verified  th 
vision.  Thus  do  we  reward  the  righteous.  Veril 
this  was  a manifest  trial.  And  wre  ransomed  hi 
with  a noble  victim.” 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustra 
the  correspondence  of  the  Koran  with  the  histo: 
■cal  relations  of  the  New  Testament : — 

(<  Zacharias  called  on  his  Lord,  and  said,  Loi 
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give  me  from  thee  a good  offspring,  for  thou  art 
the  hearer  of  prayer.  And  the  angels  called  to 
him,  while  he  stood  praying  in  the  chamber,  say- 
ing, Verily,  God  promiseth  thee  a son,  named 
John,  who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  word  which 
cometh  from  God;  an  honourable  person,  chaste, 
}and  one  of  the  righteous  prophets.  He  answered, 
ILord,  how  shall  I have  a son,  when,  old  age  hath 
overtaken  me,  and  my  wife  is  barren  ? The  angel 
said,  So  God  doth  that  which  he  pleaseth.  Za- 
charias  answered,  Lord,  give  me  a sign.  The 
angel  said,  Thy  sign  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  speak 
unto  no  man  for  three  days,  otherwise  than  by  ges- 
ture. And  when  the  angels  said,  O Mary,  verily, 
God  had  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and 
hath  chosen  thee  above  all  the  women  of  the 
(world  : when  the  angels  said,  O Mary,  verily,  God 
sendeth  thee  good  tidings,  that  thou  shalt  bear 
the  wqrd,  proceeding  from  himself ; his  name 
shall  be  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary ; honor- 
,1  able  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  and 
one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence 
of  God:  She  answered,  Lord,  how  shall  I have 
a son,  since  a man  hath  not  touched  me  ? The 
angel  said,  So  God  createth  that  which  he  pleas- 
eth ; when  he  decreeth  a thing,  he  only  saith  unto 
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it,  Be,  and  it  is  : God  shall  teach  him  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  wisdom,  and  the  law,  and  the  Gospel ; 
and  he  shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

But  besides  agreements  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  this  palpable  kind,  the  Koran  be- 
trays its  obligations  to  the  sacred  volume  by  nu-  - 
merous  coincidences,  more  or  less  direct,  with 
the  sentiments,  the  imagery,  and  the  phraseology  1 
of  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  most  interesting  light  1 
in  which  the  Koran  is  to  be  viewed  is  as  a spu- 
rious resemblance  of  the  inspired  oracles  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  extent  to  which  the  Bible 
of  Mohammadans  is  made  up  of  plagiarisms  from 
the  true  revelation  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by 
one  who  has  not  instituted  a special  inquiry  into 
the  contents  of  each,  with  the  express  design  of 
tracing  the  analogy  between  them.  Of  the  fact, 
however,  of  the  Koran  being  constructed,  in  great, 
measure,  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Oldi 
and  New  Testaments,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is 
assured  that  the  following  is  but  a specimen  o:; 
hundreds  of  similar  correspondences  which  mighi 
easily  be  made  out  between  the  two. 
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BIBLE 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
four  alms  before  men  to  be 
seen  of  them  ; otherwise  ye 
lave  no  reward  of  your  Fa- 
;her  which  is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a man 
ipproved  of  God  among  you 
iy  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs  which  God  did  by  him. 

Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life, 
sooth  for  tooth,  foot  for  foot, 
mrning  for  burning,  wound 
’or  wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 


But  their  minds  were  blind  - 
;d : for  until  this  day  remain - 
ith  the  same  veil  untaken 
iwav  in  the  reading  of  the 
Did  Testament.  But  even 
into  this  day  when  Moses  is 

tead,  the  veil  is  upon  their 
leart. 

I They  said  therefore  unto 
rim,  What  sign  she  west  thou 
hen,  that  we  may  see  and 
>elicve  thee. 


KORAN 

Make  not  your  alms  of 
none  eflect,  by  reproaching 
or  mischief;  as  he  thatlayeth 
out  what  he  hath,  to  appear 
unto  men  to  give  alms. 

We  gave  unto  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary,  manifest  signs, 
and  strengthened  him  with 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  have  therein  command- 
ed them  that  they  shouldgive 
life  for  life,  and  eye  for  eye, 
and  nose  for  nose,  and  ear 
for  ear,  and  tooth  for  tooth, 
and  that  wounds  should  be 
punished  by  retaliation. 

There  is  of  them  who  heark- 
cneth  unto  thee  when  thou 
readest  the  Koran  ; but  we 
have  cast  veils  over  their 
hearts,  that  they  should  not 
understand  it,  and  deafness 
in  their  ears. 

The  infidels  say,  Unless 
some  sign  be  sent  down  unto 
him  from  his  Lord,  we  will 
not  believe. 
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In  the  beginning  Grod  creat- 
ed the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light. 

And  when  he  (Moses)  was 
full  forty  years  old,  it  came 
into  his  heart  to  visit  his 
brethren,  the  children  of 
Israel. 

And  in  the  latter  time  of 
their  kingdom,  when  the 
transgressors  are  come  to  the 
full,  a king  of  fierce  counte- 
nance, and  understanding 
dark  sentences,  shall  stand 
up. 

I will  open  my  mouth  in 
parables  ; I will  utter  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret 
from  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

And  the  seventh  angel 
sounded ; and  there  were 
great  voices  in  heaven,  say- 
ing, The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ. 


It  is  he  who  hath  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  c| 
An  d whenever  he  s ay  eth  unto . 
a thing,  Be,  it  is. 

I have  already  dwelt  a^ 
mong  you  to  the  age  of  forty  ^ 
years  before  I received  it, 
(the  Koran).  Do  ye  there- 
fore not  understand  ? 

According  to  thy  dream' 
shall  thy  Lord  choose  theej 
and  teach  thee  the  interpret 
tation  of  dark  sayings.  | 

We  taught  him  the  inter- 
pretation of  dark  sayings,  but 
the  greater  part  of  men  doj 
not  understand. 

O Lord,  thou  hast  giver) 
me  a part  of  the  kingdom  j 
and  hast  taught  me  the  in- 
terpretation of  dark  sayings 

And  his  will  be  the  king, 
dom  on  the  day  whereon  th 
trumpet  shall  be  sounded. 
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BIBLE. 

For  behold,  I create  new 
eavens  and  a new  earth. 
Ve  look  for  anew  heaven  and 
new  earth.  I will  cause 
ou  to  come  up  out  of  your 
raves.  And  every  man  shall 
jceive  his  own  reward  ac- 
ording  to  his  own  labour. 

I was  envious  at  the  fool- 
ih  when  I saw  the  prospe- 
Lty  of  the  wicked.  Thus  my 
eart  was  grieved. 

If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst 
aark  iniquities,  O Lord  who 
hall  stand  ? 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
lust  shalt  thou  return. 

The  merciful  doetli  good  to 
lis  own  soul ; but  he  that  is 
ruel  tr  oubleth  his  o wn  flesh . 

Not  rendering  evilforevil, 
)ut  contrariwise,  blessing. 


KORAN. 

The  day  will  come  when 
the  earth  shall  be  changed 
into  another  earth,  and  the 
heavens  into  other  heavens ; 
and  men  shall  come  forth 
from  their  graves  to  appear 
before  the  only,  the  mighty 
God.  That  God  may  reward 
every  soul  according  to  what 
it  shall  have  deserved. 

Cast  not  thine  eyes  on  the 
good  things  which  we  have 
bestowed  on  several  of  the 
unbelievers,  so  as  to  covet 
the  same  ; neither  be  thou 
grieved  on  their  account. 

If  God  should  punish  men 
for  their  iniquity,  he  would 
not  leave  on  the  earth  any 
moving  thing. 

Out  of  the  ground  have  we 
created  you  and  to  the  same 
will  we  cause  you  to  return. 

If  ye  do  well,  ye  will  do 
well  to  your  own  souls  ; and 
if  ye  do  evil,  ye  will  do  it 
unto  the  same. 

Turn  aside  evil  with  that 
which  is  better. 
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Call  ye  on  the  name  of 
your  gods,  and  I will  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  And 
they  cried  aloud.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was 
neither  voice  nor  any  to  an- 
swer. 

All  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth.  All  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  him. 

But  beloved,  be  not  igno- 
rant of  this  one  thing,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as 
a thousand  years,  and  a thou- 
sand years  as  one  day. 

Go  to,  now,  ye  that  say, 
To-day  or  tomorrow  we  will 
go  into  such  a city,  and  con- 
tinue there  a year  ; and  buy 
and  sell  and  get  gam:  Where- 
as ye  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow.  For  that  ye 
ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live  and  do  this 
or  that. 


And  it  shall  be  said  unto 
the  idolaters,  call  now  upon 
those  whom  ye  have  associat- 
ed with  God:  and  they  shall 
call  upon  them  but  they  shall 
not  answer. 

And  the  trumpet  shall  be 
sounded  again,  and  behold 
they  shall  come  forth  from 
their  graves,  and  shall  hasten 
unto  the  Lord. 

But  God  will  not  fail  to 
perform  what  h e hath  threat- 
ened : and  verily  one  day 
with  the  Lord  is  as  a thou-> 
sand  years  of  those  which  ye 
compute. 

Say  not  of  any  matter : I 
will  surely  do  this  to-morrow 
unless  thou  add,  If  God 
please. 
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But  o f that  day  and  that  They  will  ask  thee  con- 
hour  knoweth  no  man ; no,  cerning  the  last  hour  ; at 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  what  time  its  coming  is  fix- 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  ed  ? Answer,  Verily,  the 
the  Father.  knowledgethereof  is  withmy 

Lord  ; none  shall  declare  the 
fixed  time  thereof  except  he. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  appear 
manifest,  that  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Koran  are 
not  limited  to  the  leading  facts  and  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  but  extend  to  many  of  its  minuter  pecu- 
liarities ; to  its  modes  of  thought,  its  figures  of 
speech,  and  even  to  its  very  forms  of  expression. 
Yet,  in  several  instances,  we  meet  with  such 
egregious  blunders,  as  to  plain  matters  of  fact, 
in  the  so  called  sacred  volume,  as  must  convict  the 
copyist  of  the  most  arrant  ignorance,  or  of  down- 
right falsification.  Thus  he  makes  the  prophet 
Elijah  (A1  Kedr)  contemporary  with  Moses,  Ish- 
mael  to  hav.“  been  offered  in  sacrifice  instead  of 
Isaac,  Saul  to  have  led  the  ten  thousand  down 
to  the  river’s  brink  instead  of  Gideon,  and,  by  the 
most  monstrous  anachronism  represents  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  to  have  been  the  same  person 
with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses! 
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The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Koran  are 

1.  Faith  in  God.  There  is,  was,  and  ever  will 
be  One  only  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  im- 
mutable, omniscient,  omnipotent,  all  merciful  and 
eternal. 

2.  Faith  in  Mohammad  as  the  last  and  greatest 
of  prophets,  the  perfect  revealer  of  the  will  of , 
God,  and  of  the  only  way  of  salvation.  And  this  f 
revelation  is  contained  in  the  Koran,  the  precepts,* 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  all  men  are  com- 1 
manded  to  observe,  and  to  abandon  every  otheF 
religion  or  sect  whatsoever,  whether  instituted  be-i 
fore  or  since  this  final  message  of  God. 

3.  Faith  in  Angels,  as  an  order  of  ethereal 
beings,  created  from  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,! 
perfect  in  form  and  radiant  in  beauty,  but  without 
sex  ; free  from  all  sensual  passion,  and  the  infirmia 
ties  of  humanity ; and  existing  in  perpetual  and) 
unfading  youth.  The  most  distinguished  are  four 
Archangels,  viz.:  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  revelations.' 
who  writes  down  the  divine  decrees ; MichaeLi 
who  fights  the  battles  of  the  faith  ; Azrail  the 
angel  of  death  ; and  Izrafil,  who  is  to  sound  the 
trumpet  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  There  was, 
another,  named  Azazil,  but  he  became  proud  and 
rebellious,  refused  to  worship  Adam,  at  God’s) 
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command,  and  was  cast  forth  from  paradise,  since 
vhich  event  he  is  known  as  Eblis.  The  Koran 
ecognizes  an  order  of  inferior  beings  called  Gins 
>r  Genii,  who  are  represented  as  not  exempt  from 
in  and  mortality. 

4.  Predestination.  The  Koran  teaches  that 
ill  things  are  unalterably  settled  by  God,  who  has 
lot  only  determined  the  adverse  and  prosperous 
ortune  of  every  person,  in  the  most  minute  par- 
iculars,  but  also  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his  obe- 
iience  or  disobedience,  his  everlasting  happiness 
>r  misery  : and  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  fore- 
sight or  wisdom  to  avoid  the  things  pre-ordained. 
Vlohammad  encouraged  his  followers  to  fight  witn- 
>ut  fear  and  even  desperately,  for  the  propagation 
)f  their  faith,  by  representing  to  them  that  all  their 
caution  could  not  avert  their  inevitable  destiny  or 
prolong  their  lives  for  a moment.  When  they 
find  themselves  at  a loss  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
vith  the  free  will  of  man,  Mohammadans  are 
iccustomed  to  sacrifice  the  latter. 

5.  They  believe  in  the  Resurrection  and  Final 
Judgment.  The  space  of  time  between  death 
and  resurrection  is  called  Berzak,  or  the  Interval. 
[During  this  period,  the  body  rests  in  the  grave,  but 
jthe  soul  has  a foretaste  in  dreams  or  visions,  of  its 
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future  doom.  The  souls  of  prophets  are  admitted 
at  once  to  Paradise,  where  they  reside,  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds.  The  day  of  resurrection 
will  be  preceded  by  signs  and  portents  in  heaven  1 
and  earth.  A total  eclipse  of  the  moon  ; a change 
in  the  course  of  the  sun  rising  in  the  west  instead  ' 
of  the  east ; wars  and  tumults  ; a universal  decay 
of  faith  ; the  advent  of  Anti-christ ; a great  smoke  * 
covering  the  whole  earth  ; insomuch  that  men  shall  ] 
be  weary  of  existence.  At  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet all  the  dead  will  be  raised ; the  heavens  will ! 
be  darkened ; the  firmament  will  melt  away,  and 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  fall  into  the  sea.  The 
trumpet  will  again  sound ; and  all  creatures  will ' 
die,  save  the  chosen  few  especially  reserved  by 
Allah.  The  last  to  die  will  be  Azrail,  the  angel 
of  death.  Forty  days  or  forty  years  of  continued 
rain  are  to  follow ; and  then  the  trumpet  will  be  1 
blown  for  the  third  time.  This  is  the  call  to1 
judgment.  Upon  this  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all 
the  dead  are  re-united  and  brought  into  judg- 
ment to  give  an  account  to  God  of  their  actions 
and  receive  the  rewards  thereof.  A mighty 
balance  will  be  poised  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in 
one  of  the  scales  of  which  will  be  put  all  the  good 
actions  of  every  human  being,  and  in  the  other 
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11  his  evil  deeds.  This  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
rdeal  of  the  bridge.  The  whole  multitude  will 
ave  to  follow  Mohammad  over  a bridge  as  narrow 
s the  edge  of  a scimetar  : unbelievers  will  fall 
rom  it  into  hell ; believers  will  cross  it  safely  and 
nter  into  paradise. 

6.  Hell.  This  is  a region  fraught  with  all 
inds  of  horrors.  The  very  trees  have  writhing 
erpents  for  branches, ^bearing  for  fruit  the  heads 
f devils.  He  that  is  punished  the  most  lightly 
f all  will  wear  shoes  of  fire,  which  will  make 
ven  his  skull  to  boil  like  a caldron.  Infidels 
lone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation  ; for 
lussulmans  who  are  sent  there  on  account  of 
einous  sins,  shall  be  delivered  after  they  have  ex- 
piated their  crimes  by  their  sufferings. 

7.  Paradise.  The  inhabitants  of  this  blissful 
;arden  are  clothed  in  raiment  sparkling  with 
ewels  ; they  wear  crowns  of  gold  enriched  with 
•earls  and  diamonds,  and  dwell  in  sumptuous 
•alaces  or  silken  pavilions,  reclining  on  volup- 
uous  couches.  Here  every  believer  will  have 
lundredsof  attendants,  bearing  dishes  and  goblets 
|>f  gold,  to  serve  him  with  every  variety  of  ex- 
|uisite  viand  and  beverage.  He  will  eat  without 
atiety , and  drink  without  inebriation ; the  last 
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morsel  and  the  last  drop  will  be  equally  relished 
with  the  first  : he  will  feel  no  repletion,  and  need 
no  evacuation. 

The  air  will  resound  with  the  melodious  voice 
of  Izrafil,  and  the  songs  of  the  daughters  of  para- 
dise ; the  very  rustling  of  the  trees  will  producer 
ravishing  harmony,  while  myriads  of  bells,  hang- 
ing among  their  branches,  will  be  put  in  dulcet 
motion  by  air  from  the  throne  of  Allah. 

Above  all,  the  faithful  will  be  blessed  with 
female  society  to  the  full  extent  even  of  Oriental’! 
imaginings.  Besides  the  wives  he  had  on  earth, 
who  will  rejoin  him  in  all  their  pristine  charms, 
he  will  be  attended  by  the  II ur  al  Oyun,  or  Houris, 
so  called  from  their  large  black  eyes  ; resplendent 
beings,  free  from  every  human  defect  or  frailty  ; 
perpetually  retaining  their  youth  and  beauty,  and 
renewing  their  virginity.  Seventy-two  of  these 
are  allotted  to  every  believer.  The  intercourse 
with  them  will  be  fruitful  or  not  according  to  their 
wish,  and  the  offspring  will  grow  within  an  hour 
to  the  same  stature  with  the  parents. 

That  the  true  believer  may  be  fully  competent 
to  the  enjoyments  of  this  blissful  region,  he  will 
rise  from  the  grave  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  of  the  stature  of  Adam,  which 
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was  thirty  cubits  ; with  all  his  faculties  improved 
to  a state  of  preternatural  perfection,  with  the 
labilities  of  a hundred  men,  and  w'ith  desires  and 
appetites  quickened  rather  than  sated  by  enjoy- 
ment. 

These  and  similar  delights  are  promised  to  the 
meanest  of  the  faithful  ; there  are  gradations  of 
enjoyment,  however,  as  of  merit  ; but  as  to  those 
prepared  for  the  most  deserving,  Mohammad  found 
the  powers  of  description  exhausted. 

The  articles  of  religious  practice  are  as  follows. 

1.  Prayer,  including  ablution,  (which  is  enjoin- 
ed as  a preparative  to  it.)  It  is  to  be  performed 
five  times  every  day.  It  consists  very  much  in 
repetitions  of  ejaculatory  laudations  as  “ God  is 
great,  God  is  powerful,  God  is  all  powerful  !,J  On 
Friday  there  is  a sermon  in  the  mosque.  This 
day  was  generally  held  sacred  among  Oriental 
nations  as  that  on  which  God  created  man  ; and 
Mohammad  adopted  it  as  his  Sabbath,  partly  from 
early  habit,  but  chiefly  to  vary  from  Christians  and 
Jews. 

2.  Alms  giving.  Alms  are  of  two  kinds  viz. 
those  prescribed  by  law,  called  Zacat  ; and  volun- 
tary gifts,  termed  Sadakat.  Every  Moslem  is  en- 
joined in  one  way  or  other,  to  dispose  of  a tenth  of 
his  revenue  in  relieving  the  indigent  and  distressed. 
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3.  Fasting.  Yearly,  throughout  the  month 
Ramadan,  the  believer  is  required  to  abstain  rigo- 
rously from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
from  meat  and  drink,  baths,  perfumes,  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  and  all  other  gratifications  and 
delights  of  the  senses.  But  throughout  the  night 
he  enjoys  all  his  usual  liberty.  Mohammad  used 
to  say  ‘‘that  the  odor  of  the  mouth  of  him  who 
fasteth  is  more  grateful  to  God  than  that  of  musk.” 
The  10th  of  Mohurram  is  also  a fast  day. 

4.  Pilgrimage.  Every  Mohammadan  is  bound 
to  make  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  Those  only 
are  excused  who  are  not  of  mature  age,  of  sound 
intellect,  of  adequate  bodily  strength,  or  who  are 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  journey.  The 
time  of  departure  is  always  calculated  so  as  to 
ensure  an  arrival  at  Mecca  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pilgrim  month  Dhulhajji.  At  a certain  dis- 
tance from  Mecca,  each  assumes  a particular  garb 
which  designates  him  a pilgrim.  On  reaching 
Mecca,  he  immediately  hastens  to  the  Caaba,  where 
he  kisses  the  black  stone  and  performs  a number  of 
appointed  ceremonies. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  of  the  religion  es- 
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itablished  by  Mohammad  that  it  is  wanting  in  the 
three  great  essentials  of  true  religion. 

1.  It  is  wanting  in  evidence.  He  gave  no 
proof  that  he  was  commissioned  of  God.  He 
wrought  no  miracle  ; for  though  his  followers,  in 
later  times,  have  ascribed  to  him  innumerable 
miracles,  he  confesses,  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Koran  that  he  did  not  work  any.  The 
Koran  itself  is  offered  as  a miracle.  But  it  is 
not  a miracle  to  produce  a book  in  the  course 
of  twenty  three  years.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call 
a man  ignorant,  who  belonged  to  the  highest 
family  of  the  first  tribe  of  a tolerably  civilized 
people,  living  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  whose  situation  gave  him  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  both  for  gathering  ma- 
terials for  knowledge  in  his  travels,  and  for  work- 
ing up  those  materials  by  a powerful  genius,  in 
years  of  solitary  thought.  It  is  far  from  being 
certain — though  it  is  the  received  opinion — that 
he  could  not  write  ; but  whether  he  could  write 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  his  dicta- 
ting such  sentences  as  are  contained  in  the  Koran. 
iHow  strong  the  contrast  with  the  religion  of  the 
‘New  Testament,  which  has  passed  through  every 
test  of  truth  that  faith  could  desire,  or  unbelief 
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invent;  and  which,  by  all  these  tests  alike,  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  truth  of  God!  Hosts  of 
witnesses  attest  the  facts  asserted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament : there  is  not  one  witness  of  any  one  fact 
recorded  in  the  Koran  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammad. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  revelation  of  a sacrifice. 
There  is  no  atonement.  There  is  no  way  of 
approach  to  God  for  pardon,  consistent  with  his 
unchangeable  character,  and  with  his  perfect  law. 
The  Mosaic  ritual  abounded  in  sacrifices  which 
reminded  the  worshipper  of  guilt,  and  led  his 
hopes  to  the  Saviour  whom  it  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  prophecy  to  foretell.  The  Christian  reli-  1 
gion,  which  explains,  fulfils,  and  absorbs  the  ' 
Hebrew  dispensations,  makes  known  a Saviour,  1 
whose  dignity  as  “ God  manifest  in  the  flesh”  is  [ 
without  limit,  whose  willing  obedience  to  a broken 
law  is  accepted  in  behalf  of  all  who  trust  in  Him,  f 
whose  death  was  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  who  ^ 
is  able  to  save,  because  he  ever  lives  to  intercede.  J 
To  this  refuge  the  troubled  conscience  flies.  ! 
Here  the  self-condemned  penitent  finds  peace.  ( 
He  who  must  have  fled,  in  terror,  from  the  wrath  S 
to  come,  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  rejoices  in  *■ 
Him  as  the  Father  whom  he  loves,  and  serves,  and 
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praises.  Of  this  atonement,  which  the  law  of  the 
(Hebrew  tribes  foreshadowed,  of  which  the  pro- 
phets of  the  ancients  spake,  and  which  the  gospel 
pi  the  Sou  of  God  sets  forth  as  its  peculiar  glory, 
Mohammad  knew  not,  or  knowing  it,  denied  and 
lid  from  the  millions  who  have  looked  up  to  him 
is  their  guide  to  heaven.  All  the  prayers,  and 
rows,  and  fastings,  and  pilgrimages,  and  fighting 
vith  the  infidel, — what  are  they  to  quell  the  storm 
>f  a conscience  awakened  to  the  truth ! what  are 
hey  to  expiate  offences  against  God  ? 

3.  It  is  wanting  in  power.  It  has  no  power 
o renew  the  corrupt  heart;  to  purify  the  affec- 
ions,  and  the  imagination  ; to  sustain  the  soul  in 
sorrow  ; and  to  guide  the  life  in  paths  of  self-deny- 
ng  virtue.  All  its  motives  are  of  the  lowest,  some 
)f  the  most  degrading,  order.  Its  prayers  are  not 
or  inward  grace.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Man  is  left  to  his  own  strength. 
He  is  told  of  nothing  higher,  nothing  better. 
There  is  no  provision  for  his  deepest  wants,  his 
Jonstant  wants,  his  universal  wants.  He  can 
earn  nothing  from  Mohammad  of  that  great  strug- 
gle which  ends  in  the  conquest  of  himself,  and  in 
;he  only  real  conquest  of  the  world.  He  has  no 
ixample  set  before  him,  at  once  authoritative, 
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tender,  and  perfect,  of  that  which  he  should  de- 
sire, and  which  he  must  become. 

If  the  Koran  be  compared  with  the  mythologies 
of  Greece,  or  the  shasters  of  Hindustan,  its  su- 
periority is  most  striking.  Its  sublime  descrip- 
tions of  God;  its  maintenance  of  the  Divine  unity  ; 
its  assertion  of  providence,  and  moral  government;  ! 
its  appeals  to  a future  judgment,  and  to  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a world  to  come  ; the  beauti- 
ful imagery  with  which  it  adorns  the  maxims  of 
virtue;  the  impartiality  with  which  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  are  taught ; — all  these  are  proofs 
of  the  advantages  derived  by  Mohammad  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.  But  Moham-  ] 
mad  nullified  these  truths  by  mixing  them  with'  | 
fables,  contradictions,  and  blasphemies  ; with  ; 
foolish  mummeries,  and  with  fierce  and  bloody  | 
principles  ; and  the  entire  system  was  moulded  to  1 
the  one  base  purpose  of  bringing  the  sanctions  of 
religion  to  support  his  schemes  of  lust  and  con- 
quest. It  is  only  by  contrasting  the  Koran  with  1 
the  New  Testament — Mohammad  with  Jesus — 
and  Christianity  with  Islamism, — that  we  learn 
how  infinite  is  the  difference  between  them. 

I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Success  of  Mohammadism;  Explanation  of  it. 

The  question  of  a successor  to  Mohammad, 
vas  not  without  difficulties  ; but  these  ended  in 
he  appointment,  first,  of  Abu-Beker  ; next  of 
)mar ; after  him  of  Othman  ; and  then  of  Ali. 
Che  title  assumed  by  Abu-Beker  was  Khalif, 
rhich  means  successor.  As  soon  as  Khaled  had 
lefeated  the  rival  prophet,  Moseilama,  as  has 
>een  mentioned,  and  the  rebel  tribes  of  Arabia 
lad  once  more  been  brought  into  allegiance, 
\bu-Beker  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  execution 
>f  the  prophet's  injunction  to  propagate  the  faith 
hroughout  the  world  until  all  nations  should  be 
•onverted  to  Islamism.  The  long  wars  between 
he  Persian  and  Greek  Emperors,  had  exhausted 
hose  once  mighty  powers  ; and  the  Khalif  resol- 
ed to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Syria.  He 
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reigned  but  two  years  and  three  months  : but  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
of  the  successes  of  the  armies  sent  into  Syria  and 
to  Irak.  The  city  of  Damascus  was  taken  on 
the  very  day  of  his  death.  Under  the  reign  of 
Omar  the  war  was  carried  on  successfully.  In 
A.  D.  6-16  the  fate  of  Syria  was  decided  by  the 
battle  ofYermouk,  in  which  the  Mohammadans 
gained  a complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  | 
Greek  Emperor.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Aleppo 
and  Antioch  followed  ; and  in  the  year  639,  after 
a war  of  six  years,  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria  t 
was  completed.  An  expedition  into  Egypt  headed  !| 
by  Amru  took  place  in  638  ; Alexandria  the  capi- 
tal quickly  fell,  and  in  less  than  two  years,  that 
important  province  was  added  to  the  Khali- 
phate. 

At  the  death  of  Othman,  the  splendid  empire 
of  Arabia,  to  which,  twenty-two  years  from  the 
decease  of  Mohammad,  had  been  added  Syria, 
Persia  and  Egypt,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ali, 
the  cousin,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammad. 
The  decendants  of  Ali,  though  excluded  from 
the  sovereignty,  have  in  all  ages  been  revered  by 
the  Mohammadans  as  the  children  of  their  prophet. 
In  Syria  and  in  Turkey,  where  they  form  a thirtieth 
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part  of  the  nation,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
green  turban  and  are  called  Sherifs. 

Moawiha,  the  rival  of  Ali,  was  raised  by  the 
army  to  the  khalifate,  and,  being  of  the  same 
tribe,  though  not  the  same  family,  with  Mohammad, 
he  prevailed  over  the  claim  of  Ali’s  children,  and 
of  the  children  of  Abbas,  the  prophet’s  uncle  : and 
he  founded  in  his  own  house  a line  of  khalifs,  the 
Ommiades,  that  retained  the  throne  for  ninety 
years.  At  the  end  of  those  years,  a revolution 
was  effected  in  favour  of  Il’drakim,  son  of  the 
great-grandson  of  Abbas.  From  this  time.  (A.D. 
750,)  the  empire  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
governments,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Be- 
fore the  division,  however,  ithad  extended  in  Africa 
to  Carthage,  to  Tangiers,  and  to  Morocco  ; and  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic  the  grandeur  of 
the  Saracens  was  attested  by  the  pillars  of  por- 
phyry and  Numidian  marble,  which  adorned  their 
temple,  (A.D.  709.) 

Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  was  now 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  (A.D.  709.)  Tarik,  a 
hero  of  the  Saracens,  crossed  the  straits  that  sepa- 
rate Africa  from  Europe  with  a band  of  seven 
thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  on  Mount  Calfe, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  gave  his  name 
11 
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to  the  fortress  of  Gebel  al  Tarik,  now  softened 
into  Gibraltar.  The  fate  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
was  determined  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalet, 
near  Xeres ; and  Roderick,  escaping  from  the 
field  on  his  fleetest  horse,  was  lost  in  the  Guadal- 
quivir. Other  warriors  preached  the  Koran  in  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Indus,  and  amid  the 
snows  of  Tartary  in  the  city  of  Samarcand.  China 
submitted  to  their  power,  (A.D.  710.)  At  Con- 
stantinople, (A.D.  718,)  they  were  checked,  for  a 
time  by  the  Greek  Fire.*  In  the  west,  they  cross- 
ed the  Pyrenees,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
south  of  France,  but  were  driven  out  (A.D.  750) 
by  Charles  Martel. 

On  the  sea,  (A.D.647,)  the  victorious  Saracpns 
wrested  Cyprus  from  the  empire  of  the  east ; and 
Rhodes,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  were  sub- 
dued. At  Rhodes,  the  fragments  of  the  Colossus 
were  sold  by  the  plunderers  to  a Jew,  who  em- 
ployed nine  hundred  camels  to  remove  them. 
The  conquerors  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  pillaged  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  laid  sie^e  to  the  walls  of 
Rome  ; but  Leo  the  Fourth  received  them  coura- 

* “ The  Greek  Fire”  was  a composition  of  naphtha,  sulphur 
and  pitch,  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  seventh  century.  See 
a long  account  of  it  in  Gibbon,  chap.  22. 
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geously,  (A.  D.  846 — 850.)  Half  of  their  fleet  was 
scattered  by  a storm ; part  of  them  escaped  . 
others  suffered  shipwreck  ; and  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  pope  made  his  victory  useful,  says 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  French  writers,  by  causing 
his  captives  to  labour  in  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
rinsing  for  its  embellishment  the  same  hands 
which  had  been  lifted  to  destroy  it. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Moorish  power  in 
Spain  was  broken  up  by  the  luxury  of  the  princes 
and  the  ambition  of  their  servants,  into  more  than 
half  a score  of  seperate  petty  kingdoms  ; and, 
four  hundred  years  after,  their  dominion,  with  all 
that  it  contained  of  industry,  taste,  and  grandeur, 
was  destroyed,  (A.  D.  1509.) 

Separate  kingdoms  were,  in  like  manner,  form- 
ed in  Africa  — Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis. 
Many  nam»  s occur  in  the  history  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  stir  up  the  most  brilliant  or  the  most 
terrific  recollections  ; but,  above  them  all,  that  of 
Saladin  recalls  the  glories  of  a reign  which  his- 
toriins  have  delighted  to  celebrate. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Saracen  empire  was 
the  khalifate  of  Bagdad,  in  which  the  supreme 
authority  was  safely  handed  down  for  five  hundred 
years  in  the  family  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Moham- 
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mad.  For  the  next  three  hundred  years,  this  au- 
thority was  feebly  held  ; and  the  miserable  princes, 
at  last,  gave  the  reins  of  government  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  : though  they 
retained,  for  three  centuries  more,  a hind  of  spiri- 
tual supremacy,  entirely  divorced  from  the  tem- 
poral power. 

The  north-east  of  Asia  poured  forth  its  hardy 
shepherds  on  the  Mohammadan  dominions.  Their 
Indian  empire  was  founded  by  Mahmud,  (A.  D. 
999,)  the  first  that  bore  the  title  of  Sultan.  And 
it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Timour,  (A.  D.  j 
1399,)  also  called  Tamerlane,  which  is  a corrup- 
tion of  two  words  ; timour,  a prince,  and  len,  a 
Persian  word  for  lame.  Timour  was  a native  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand,  the  metropolis  i 
of  the  Tartars  ; with  incredible  rapidity  and  energy,  j 
he  added  India,  Persia,  and  great  part  of  Syria,  to 
the  empire  of  his  native  country,  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  conquest  of  China,  when  he  closed 
a life  of  terrible  successes,  and  a reign  of  barbaric 
pomp,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  descend- 
ed, in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  into  the  Khorazan  ; and,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  blended  with  the' 
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Seljuks  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  from  this  united 
people  that  Othman  arose,  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Turkish  greatness.  Situated  on  the  verge 
of  the  Greek  empire,  his  ambition  urged  him 
through  the  passes  of  Olympus  to  the  invasion  of 
Rithynia  ; where,  after  the  victorious  incursions  of 
seven-and-twenty  years,  he  established  a dominion 
which  was  inherited  by  his  son  Orchan,  and 
transmitted,  in  a direct  line  of  succession,  to 
Amurath,  Bajazet,  and  Ainurath  the  second,  by 
whose  son,  Mohammad  the  Second,  Constantino- 
ple was  taken,  and  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
finally  desftoyed  in  1453. 

The  last  of  the  Ottoman  conquests  were  Candia 
in  1669  and  Camenice  in  1672  ; since  which  date 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  gradually  declining. 

Tartary  is  divided  among  the  followers  of  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  ; the  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church  ; the  Circassians,  and  other  races, 
that  seem  to  live  without  any  religion  ; and  the 
Mohammadans,  who  occupy  the  extensive  coun- 
try /that  stretches  from  the  Caspian  to  the  mountains 
of  Beluch,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  beyond 
the  deserts,  to  Issim,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  and  more 
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than  eight  hundred  miles  in  breadth. — In  China, 
Mohammadism  is  tolerated  and  professed. 

In  Hindustan,  the  Mohamrnadans  have  general- 
ly  been  princes  and  ministers  of  state,  who  are 
Sonnites,  and  the  emigrants  from  Persia,  who  are 
Shiites ; besides  these,  there  are  numerous  con- 
verts from  Hinduism  ; while,  in  the  Punjab,  the  j 
Sikhs  preserve  a mixture  of  the  two  religions.  { 
The  number  of  Mohamrnadans  in  India  has  been 
reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions.  They 
abound,  also,  in  numbers  which  we  have  no  means  j 
of  estimating,  throughout  the  great  islands  of  the  J 
east. 

The  gathering  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  is  decreas-  j 
ing  every  year.  But  women,  and  men  of  rank  and 
office,  perform  their  journey  by  proxy.  The  pub-  ! 
lie  ways,  ships,  and  guards,  are  provided  by  Mo-  j 
hammadan  princes  ; and  the  Tartar  still  meets  the 
Negro  ; the  Circassian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Indian, 
still  join  the  pilgrims  from  Barbary  and  Morocco  ; 
carrying  back  with  them  to  their  respective  na- 
tions the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  or  the  muslins  of 
Bengal,  the  pearls  of  Kilhan,.  the  cinnamons  of 
Ceylon,  or  the  diamonds  of  Golconda. 

The  question  now  arises  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  first  establishment  * and  of  the 
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rapid  and  mighty  spread  of  this  religion  in  the 
i world ; its  continuance  for  so  many  ages ; and 
j the  strong  hold  which  it  retains  upon  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  nations  that  have  embraced  it  ? 

I Are  we  to  interpret  the  fact  of  outward  success  as 
a token  of  the  approbation  of  God,  and  as  the 

I mark  of  a true  church  ? 

Certainly  not.  Because  a system  meets  with 

I1  the  approbation  of  man  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  it  meets  with  that  of  God.  It  would  be  pro- 
I per  to  do  so,  if  mankind  were  like-minded  with 
j God.  Covetousness  has  had  an  immense  spread 
through  the  world;  the  majority  in  every  land 
live  under  its  sway,  and  have  done  so  since  the 
creation ; but  who  will  therefore  consider  cove- 
tousness as  from  God  ? So  far  from  regarding 
success  among  men  as  evidence  that  a system  is 
from  heaven,  it  were  more  reasonable  to  adopt 
the  contrary  theory,  and  suppose  that  such  a sys- 
I tern  would  arouse  all  the  opposition  of  mankind, 
and  barely  maintain  its  footing  in  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  we  may  count  upon  an  ultimate  triumph 
for  the  truth.  But  the  present  is  a mixed  dispen- 
| sation ; and  while  God  is  pleased  to  exercise 
somewhat  of  a restraining  and  guiding  influence, 
it  is  manifest  enough  that  he  gives  man  liberty  to 
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act  out  his  own  nature  until  the  time  of  perfect 
retribution  be  come. 

The  signs  of  a true  church  must  be  sought  in 
the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  and  in  the  piety  of  her 
members:  not  in  marks  which  she  may  have  in 
common  with  manifest  error,  and  with  acknow- 
ledged wickedness. 

Avoiding  these  mistakes,  let  us  look  atten- 
tively at  the  history  which  has  passed  before  us. 

1.  Let  us  look  at  the  character  of  the  Arabs  in 
connexion  with  religion.  They  were  fickle ; they 
were  divided;  they  were  a mixture  of  idolaters,  of 
sceptics,  of  Jew’s,  and  of  men  professing  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith. 

Is  it  so  marvellous  a thing,  that  a bold  and  ac- 
complished reformer,  believed  to  be  a wise  and 
devout  man,  should  aw’aken  a few  of  all  these  sorts 
of  men  to  see  the  errors  that  prevailed  around 
them,  and  to  receive  a system  of  doctrine  which 
each  man  saw  to  be  opposed  to  his  neighbour’s 
error,  while  it  retained  the  substance  of  his  own 
belief?  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Arabian  mind 
to  be  led  by  evidence  and  the  love  of  truth  ; but, 
rather  by  their  imaginations,  and  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  feelings.  Why  should  we  w’onder  that 
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appeals  to  their  imaginations,  and  to  their  enthu- 
• siastic  impulses,  should  be  successful  ? 

2.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation  and  the  qualities 
of  Mohammad.  His  family  had  been,  for  several 
generations,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion  in 
his  native  city.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
the  expectation  that  a reform  of  abuses,  and  a 
return  to  the  great  truth — that  there  is  one  God — 
which  he  could  prove  to  have  been  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  should  receive  some  degree  of  at- 
tention, and,  in  time,  of  favor. 

3.  Let  us  look  at  the  end  which  Mohammad 
placed  before  him.  No  careful  reader  of  the  Koran 
or  of  the  life  of  Mohammad,  can  doubt  that  his  end 
was — the  establishment  of  a universal  monarchy. 
To  this,  every  doctrine,  every  institution,  and 
measure  directly  tended.  Seeing  what  important 
effects  the  different  religions  of  men  had  upon 
their  social  character,  his  sagacity  perceived  that, 
if  he  could  raise  an  army  under  the  sanction  of  a 
pretended  revelation,  and  stir  the  martial  ardor 
of  his  followers  by  the  zeal  of  religion,  and  by  the 
sure  hope  of  happiness  hereafter  as  well  as  by  con- 
quest here,  there  was  nothing  to  obscure  his  pros- 
pect of  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  What  his 
sagacity  suggested,  his  ambition  grasped  at,  as  the 
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object  of  his  life ; and  to  this  object  his  own 
fanaticism,  and  that  of  his  followers,  were  devoted 
with  the  most  burning  earnestness. 

4.  Let  us  look  at  the  means  chosen  by  Moham- 
mad for  gaining  attention  and  securing  success. 
He  borrowed  truth  from  the  ancient  belief  of  his 
country ; he  praised  the  devotional  spirit  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ; he  maintained  their  reverence  for 
their  temple,  and  the  mysterious  “ black  stone  ; ” 
he  offered  to  bring  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  and 
the  men  of  other  nations,  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
With  the  Jews  he  acknowledged  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Moses ; and  with  the  Christian,  the 
divine  authority  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus;  and  he 
held  himself  forth  as  the  prophet  foretold  by  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  and  the  paraclete  promised  by 
Jesus  Christ.  He  appealed  for  the  truth  of  his 
own  pretensions  to  the  Koran,  with  which  the 
poets  of  his  country  confessed  that  they  had 
nothing  worthy  to  be  compared.  He  secretly 
persuaded  first  his  wife,  then  his  servant,  then  his 
cousin — a fiery  youth  of  sixteen, — to  embrace  his 
mission ; and,  after  these,  Abu-Beker,  who  in- 
fluenced ten  other  men  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  secured  the  protection  of  his  uncle  ; and  the 
influence  arising  from  the  wealth  he  acquired  by 
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marriage.  He  labored,  silently,  for  years  in  the 
'preparation  of  his  message.  lie  preached  to  the 
i pilgrims  at  the  Kaaba.  When  he  lost  his  protec- 
tor, by  the  death  of  Abn-Taleb.  he  betook  himself 
i to  flight.  Before  his  flight,  he  was  tolerant  in  his 
j)  doctrines ; gentle  in  his  demeanor;  the  unresist- 
ing sufferer  of  persecution  ; and,  so  long  as  he 
S|  confined  himself  to  mere  persuasion,  he  made, 

I out  of  his  own  family,  eleven  proselytes  in  three 
(years  : and  about  a hundred  in  seven  years.  When 
rt  he  escaped  to  Medina,  he  revealed  his  purpose  to 
j1  place  himself  at  the  head  of  armed  followers,  to 
!;  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  of  the  contending 
Ij  tribes  ; he  gained  renown  for  valor  by  the  suc- 

II  cess  of  his  arms,  and  gratified  his  followers  by  the 
j distribution  of  the  plunder  ; he  raised  armies  ; he 

forbade  the  use  of  wine,  when  he  had  military  au- 
| thority  to  enforce  his  command,  to  a people  whose 
H desire  for  wine  had  been  always  moderate,  and 
I to  whom  its  use  never  had  been  habitual  ; he  in- 
||  dulged  his  followers  in  another  passion  to  which 
H they  were  strongly  addicted;  he  painted  the  miseries 
I of  the  unbelieving  with  incessant  earnestness,  and 
j in  most  terrific  images  ; he  promised  robes  of  silk, 
r marble  palaces  and  fountains,  and  beautiful  virgins 
| to  those  who  fought  for  the  faith  ; he  taught  the 
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fatal  necessity  of  all  that  comes  to  pass.  At  the 
head  of  armies,  so  gathered  and  so  instructed,  he: 
became  a conqueror ; offering  to  his  enemies  the 
alternative,  “ the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.”; 
But  for  the  victories  of  his  sword,  there  is  no. 
reason  to  believe  that  his  religion  would  ever  have 
been  propagated  beyond  his  own  country. 

5.  The  success  of  his  followers  is  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
weakness  of  the  great  empires , by  which  alone  they 
could  then  have  been  resisted,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wild  valor,  the  vindictive  temper,  and  the 
burning  fanaticism  with  which  these  soldiers  from 
the  desert  rushed  on  the  decrepit  governments, 
and  the  corrupted  churches,  of  their  times.  When 
the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  Goths,  are 
remembered — and  the  conquests  of  more  ancient 
times — we  may  be  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
Saracen  victories  ; yet  we  see  nothing  in  them  but 
the  natural  effects  of  military  genius  and  courage, 
inflamed  by  zeal  for  a religion  which  assured  the 
soldier  of  victory  now,  and  of  paradise  hereafter. 

Controlled  under  British  authority  in  the  east, 
and  watched  by  all  Europe  in  the  west,  Islam  is 
like  the  lion,  brought  from  the  Arabian  desert,  in 
the  keeper’s  den  : or  like  the  eagle,  from  the  rocky 
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mountains  of  Petrsea — his  plumage  faded,  his 
wing  broken,  pining  in  his  cage.  All  the  powers 
now  active  in  the  world  forbid  the  hope,  or  the 
fear,  that  scenes  like  those  of  former  centuries 
should  be  repeated  ; and,  if  they  are  not  repeated, 
the  history  of  Mohammadism  points  out  its  end, 
not  less  clearly  than  it  has  shown  its  beginning. 
The  discoveries  of  science  are  against  it.  The 
inventions  of  art  are  against  it.  The  improve- 
ments in  government  are  against  it.  The  whole 
progress  of  nations  is  against  it.  Above  all,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  against  it.  The 
spelling-book,  the  magnet,  the  telescope,  the  print- 
ing-press, the  Bible — now  freely  circulated  in 
the  languages  of  the  east — are  all  against  it. 
These  weapons  cut  deeper  than  the  sword  ; reach 
further  than  the  cannon;  and  whatever  errors  we 
may  make  in  calculating  “ times  and  seasons,” 
here  are  elements  of  power  which  neither  the  re- 
ligion nor  the  empire  of  Mohammad  can  finally 
resist. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a fair  comparison  of  Mo- 
hammad with  Jesus  Christ. 

Even  if  religious  reverence  towards  “ the  Son 
of  God”  did  not  restrain  us,  how  could  we  compare 
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the  licentious  polygamist,  the  robber,  the  fiery 
warrior,  the  inexorable  bigot,  with  the  benevolent 
and  majestic  ‘‘Son  of  Man?” 

The  contrast  in  some  of  its  stronger  features  is 
obvious  enough.  Jesus  lived  and  died  in  Judtea: 
Mohammad  had  travelled  and  mingl'-d  with  men 
of  various  nations,  and  of  conflicting  religions. 
Mohammad  was  a leader  of  Ara'  ian  plunderers  : 
Jt'sus  went  r.bout  doing  good.  Mohammad  be- 
came a warrior  at  the  head  of  armies  : Jesus  was 
“the  Prince  of  peace.”  Mohammad  was  a man 
of  unbounded  sensuality : Jesus  was  “ holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.”  Moham- 
mad was  ambitious  : Jesus  was  “ meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.”  Mohammad  rested  his  claims  on  secret 
revelations  : Jesus  did  “ the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,”  healing  the  sick,  and  raising  the 
dead.  Mohammad  called  his  followers  to  blood 
and  conquest  : Jesus  summoned  his  disciples  to 
repentance,  humility,  and  love.  Mohammad  es- 
caped from  his  enemies  by  flight : Jesus,  by  a 
miracle,  in  open  day.  Mohammad  taught  a re- 
ligion which  contradicts  itself  : Jesus  was  always 
the  same.  Mohammad  was  a destroyer  : Jesus  is 
the  Saviour. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tre  Sun— Sir:  I am  much  inte^ 

> ested  in  the  question  put  by  your  corresponded 
■ W.  L.  regarding  my  spelling  of  the  name  of  t$e 
Prophet  of  Arabia. 

It  Is  a curious  circumstance  that  notwithstanding 
the  many  efforts  made  by  the  compilers  of  dictiona- 
ries to  transliterate  the  spelling  of  this  name  cor. 
rectly.  they  have  up  to  the  present  time  failed.  There 
can  only  be  one  way  of  transliterating  an  Arablo 
word,  as  every  Arabic  scholar  knows.  There  are 
Arabian  provincialisms,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  language. 

The  only  correct  way  of  spelling  the  word  under 
consideration  Is  “ Muhammad.”  And  I will  endeavor 
to  explain  why.  In  the  name  there  are  four  conso- 
nants. M,  H,  M,  D,  but  the  second  M is  what  is  called  ^ 
In  Arable  a tashdeed.  That  is,  it  is  duplicated.  Then! 
the  consonants  M and  H are  moved  by  the  vowel  point 
Damma . the  sound  of  which  Is  the  English  u.  The  H 
I and  M are  moved  by  the  vowel  point  Fatha,  the  sound 
of  which  is  our  English  letter  a.  The  M is  duplicated 
by  the  tashdeed.  The  M and  D are  also  moved  by  a 
I Fatha.  Consequently  we  have  the  consonants  and  the 
vowel  points  giving  us  the  word  “Muhammad.”  If 
I the  word  were  “ Mohammed,”  as  it  is  often  spelled, 
Lthen  it  would  be  spelled  with  the  Arabic  letters  Meem 
skur  M and  Vaw  or  O,  the  Yaw  here  being  the  conso- 
StttentO  and  not  the  vowel.  Of  course,  in  the  pro- 
vincial Arabic  of  Turkey  and  Syria  the  word  may  be 
Lotherwise  pronounced,  but  the  only  Arabic  with 
■prhlch  I am  acquainted  is  that  of  Arabic  scholars,  and 
Horny  “ Dictionary  of  Islam,”  to  which  you  so  kindly 
Irefer,  was  i*evlsed  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
eminent  Arabic  scholar.  Dr.  F.  Steingass  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  the  author  of  an  Arablc-Engllsh 
dictionary  or  great  value  to  scholars. 

I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  find  room  for  the  insertion 
of  this  letter,  because  the  present  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  as  we  find  it  in  our  English 
dictionaries,  is  a literary  curiosity.  For  example,  if 
the  word  Is  spelled  Mohammed  you  have  the  Fatha 
rowel  sound  rendered  correctly  by  an  a in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  incorrectly  by  an  e in  the  second.  In 
k writing  for  the  press  I very  often  use  the  incorrect 
" spelling,  just  as  Sir  William  Muir  uses  the  word 
| Mahomet  in  his  life  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  because 
' it  is  more  familiar.  But  I venture  to  maintain  that  there 
; can  only  be  one  correct  way  of  transliterating  it 
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